
Natural 

Choice 

A fresh play on plaids with Racquet 
Club styling. Choose proper plaids, 
checks or hairline stripes m Khampur Cloth. 
In the new natural-color favorite of nat- 
ural shoulder fans. A softspoken olive that 
speaks clearly of good taste. With lines, 
trim. Three buttons, traditional center vent. 
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MAIL COUPON TO: 

Research Service, Inc. 

2751 East Jefferson Avenue 
Detroit. Michigan 48207 

I THINK THE 
SHAKESPEARE STAFF 
WILL WIN... 

$ 

Closest estimate of total money winnings of entire staff wins 
contest. Authority: year-end issue. 1969, of Golf World Magazine. 
Entries must be postmarked no later than June 30, 1969. 
Winner will be determined by Research Service, Inc., an inde- 
pendent judging organization, whose decisions are final. In 
case of ties, duplicate prizes will be awarded. This contest 
not valid where prohibited or restricted by law. 




Address 


City State Zip 

Country Club 

□ Please send free 1969 Shakespeare golf equipment catalog. 


WIN A TRIP FOR TWO TO YOUR CHOICE OF 
THE 1970 MASTERS, RG. A. OR U.S. OPEN 

Just estimate total winnings of the Shakespeare staff for 1969 




January R - »■ Sikes 



John Wayne 

Schlee Yates 



Monty 

Kaser 


See these touring stars in your local P.G.A. tournament or on national television 
using golf equipment manufactured by the Shakespeare Company. 
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Zenith introduces Super Screen portable TV 
designed to fit in anywhere, beautifully . 


Zenith brings a totally differ- 
ent design to portable TV. 
Rich, deep-toned finishes . . . 
accented with sparkling 
highlights. Sharp, clean, 
angular lines that create a 
lower, leaner, more rectangu- 
lar silhouette. A bold new 
look that fits anywhere . . . 
handsomely, dramatically. 


And, like every Zenith, the 
new Super Screen black and 
white portables are Hand- 
crafted. Built better to bring 
you a brighter, sharper TV 
picture years longer. 

See the bold new look in 
Handcrafted TV . . . the com- 
plete line of Zenith Super 
Screen Portables... with big, 


rectangular screens that let 
you enjoy more of the TV 
picture. Set shown: The 
Saratoga , Model A2010, 19" 
diag. picture. Choice of 
grained Walnut color or 
grained Pecan color. 


Why not get the best 

YgMiTH 


ZtNITH 
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weekly, except one issue at year 
end. by Time Inc.. 540 N. Michi- 
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Next week 

ITS A NEW BALL GAME. One 
hundred years after turning 
pro. baseball begins the 1969 
season with four new teams, 
two new divisions and, William 
Leggett reports, new problems. 
In the annual preview, Harold 
Peterson turns back to the or- 
igins of the American game, 
which was not invented by Ab- 
ner Doublcday but by an ami- 
able success named Alexander 
Cartwright, who carried it 
west. Peterson follows his route 
and makes some surprising 
discoveries about baseball to- 
day. Present-day Iron Men are 
presented in color, scouting 
reports assay the 24 major 
teams and. as always, the mag- 
azine offers a full comple- 
ment of news and features. 
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“1289 lbs. of 
blitz on the hoof 
and it doesn’t 
even faze this shoe 
upper material!’ 


Says John Dziegiel, Veteran Trainer and 
Equipment Manager for The New York Football Giants. 


^Sometimes | think this Clarino 
stuff isn't for real. It hplds^jp 
through any kind of weather: 

A 90 degree scorcher in Dallas, 
for instance. Or ap ice-blaster 
in Green Bay. J f 



i i Listen, when one of my halfbacks 
cuts for daylight, I don't want 
him ripping a shoe, f f 


i 4This Clarino stuff takes a beating 
and comes right back for more 
like a real pro. And that’s the 
best thing I can say about it. ff 


ii It's soft. It's light. It \ 

molds to their feet \ 

instantly. Like a jersey. 

There’s no break-in period. 

* '’■■■» I swear this 

K Clarino stuff is practi- 

§ cally alive. ff 


44Rain. snow and mud wipe right 
off. It’s fantastic stuff. Stays 
smooth as a baby’s . . . well . . . 
backside. n 


Uln our league a money game is 
no place for compromise in 
equipment. We don’t get a 
second shot. ff 


Clarino, the remarkable new 
1 • material for making shoes, is 

avai,ab,e in a wide range of 

KmM III * _ P finishes, textures and colors 

J The material difference including suede, smooth calf, 
patent, kid and other grains. 

Clarino Sales Corporation of America, 400 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 10022 


LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


In 1961 the sports publicist at Mich- 
igan State issued this blurb extolling 
State's top sophomore baseball pros- 
pect: 

GARY RONBERG pitcher- 
throws right — bats right — fine chance 
to make club his first time out — weighs 
only 170 but is well put together 
fires the ball hard — best coordinated 
of all Spartan hurlers — majors in jour- 
nalism — from New Haven, Ind. 

The assessment turned out to be con- 
servative. Starter Ronberg won 10 
games and lost three, with a career 
ERA of 3.03, one of the best records 
since the Spartans had pitchers named 
Dick Radatz and Ron Perranoski. Up 
to 1965 the MSU record for Most 
Games Worked read, "Robin Roberts 
17, Gary Ronberg 15. . . 

"I was just a kid, so naturally I start- 
ed getting the big head, wondering why 
the scouts weren't coming around," 
Ronberg says. "When they did, it 
wasn't encouraging. One scout told me 
to put on 10 pounds, another told me 
to lose 10. 1 got the message: I was mar- 
ginal either way. 

"I did go to Kitchener, Ontario, the 
Canadian equivalent of D league. My 
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record there was 14-3, so I ended up 
at Sherbrooke, Quebec, which would 
be good A ball. That was just at the 
edge of my ability. . . . You don't 
mind when a bad pitch comes scream- 
ing back at you, but when your good 
pitch whizzes past your ear you feel 
bad. Besides, everybody in Quebec 
loves home runs, and all the fences 
seemed to be from 295 feet to 315. I 
once gave up three home runs in four 
innings. But I'm glad I had a chance 
to try it. Those line drives going past 
your ear impress on your mind that 
you could be doing that for a living, 
and then it’s easy to turn to some- 
thing else." 

After a stint at UPI, Gary's some- 
thing else was Sports Illustrated, 
where he quickly established a repu- 
tation for geniality. The first anybody 
noticed this Ronberg kid, he was sit- 
ting watching a difficult mechanical 
hockey game sometimes utilized by re- 
porters to while away the late hours 
on press nights. Gary shyly volunteered 
to play the next winner. Wham, bang, 
zipzip, pass-pass-pass, ZONG. His op- 
ponent spent most ol his time fishing 
the puck out of the goal. 

“I guess I did kind of blitz those 
guys,” Ronberg admits. “What I didn't 
tell them was that I had had three years 
practice at my fraternity house. That's 
how I got interested in hockey.” 

Now a regular on the hockey and 
football beats (his story on the St. Lou 
is Blues begins on page 52), Ronberg 
has little need for office time-killers. 
Actually, his competitive zeal began 
to flag about the time he moved into 
Stew Zoo on Manhattan's swinging 
East Side. Stew Zoo was an apartment 
building named for its residents two 
New York Giants, Ronberg and 300 
airline stewardesses, one of whom Gary 
soon married. He now lives in Co- 
ram, N.Y. with Chris and a wirehaired 
fox terrier named Winston. 



Sports Illustrated 
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The American Can Company has a puzzle for you: 


To score exactly one hundred, how many darts must you use? 

We hit a bull's-eye for the nation's brewers with the first innovation in tin-can 
making since cans were invented. 

A tin can without tin. 

You see, regular beer cans need a tin coating to solder the seam. But tin is 
imported and expensive. So our scientists discovered how to overlap steel or aluminum 
and bond the seam with a thermoplastic adhesive. 

The result? 

The seam on our Super MiraSeam can is so strong that in test after test the 
can itself burst. Not the seam! 

The new seam is almost invisible, so that now brewers can have full 
wraparound decoration. 

Amazingly, these Super MiraSeam cans actually cost 5% less than the 
traditional kind! 

Add it up and it’s no wonder a majority of the brewers in the country are using 
our new cans. In fact, we're so far ahead of everyone else, that last year we sold our 

2- billionth tin-free steel can, And this year we expect Americans to pop open 

3- billion of our 1969 model. 

Things will start popping for you if you hit some of the numbers more than once. 


American Can Company 
Creative products 
that shape your future. 
100 Park Avenue 
New York.N.Y. 10017 



AMERICAN 

CAN COMPANY 

CHI 





“We re always striking up friendships 
with people we never see again. 

It’s a little sad’.’ 


We hire stewardesses that we like. 

As people. 

We figure if she makes a good person, 
she'll make a good stewardess. 

And your flight will be just a little bit nicer, 
because she is. 

One girl that we hired is Linda Scruggs, 
from Sacramento, California. 

She talked to us about making friends in 
the air: 

“People like talking to the stewardess. 

And I like talking to people. 

Especially businessmen. They’re the 
most interesting. 

First they give me a hot tip on the stock 
market, then they warn me to stay out 
of it. 

You know, I’ve been flying for two years 
now. 

I’ve probably met over 10,000 people. 

Many of them I remember. 

And every onceand awhile I wonder how 
they’re doing.” 

We think Linda is a nice person. She brings 
a little something extra to her job. That's 
the American Way. 


Fly the American Way. American Airlines 








In love with a new car? 


She can be yours with a new car loan from LaSalle 


If you've fallen and fallen hard for a new car, 
don’t sigh from a distance. Make sure she's 
yours, with a car loan from La Salle. 

Do it before you dicker. With money in your 
hands right away, you can get the best possible 
buy. A new car loan from La Salle can save 


you a lot of money. You get fair bank rates, and 
the car is yours to own, cherish and display. 
Ask for Frank Lynch at La Salle National Bank, 
135 South LaSalle St., Chicago, Illinois 60690. 
The phone number is 782-5200. It's the best 
place in town to borrow 'money for any purpose. 





NATIONAL BANK 


The big bank that never makes you feel small 




“I’ll have a Hennessy Very Superior Old Pale Reserve Cognac, thank you.” 


The Taste of Success 

Every drop of Hennessy V. S.O. P. Reserve is Grande Fine Champagne Cognac. 

It’s made solely from grapes grown in La Grande Champagne— the small district in 
the Cognac region which is the source of the very greatest Cognac. 

What’s more, Hennessy is selected from the largest reserves of aged Cognacs in existence. 
Enjoy a taste of success today. . . 

Hennessy VS.O.E Reserve Cognac 



) Hennessy V. S.O. P. Grande Fine Champagne Cognac. SO Proof. ©Schicffclin is Co., N.Y. 
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Patent Joys. Who says you have to ploy like o pro to look like one? 0 ^ 
See your Golf Professional for the complete selection of Foot-Joy golf fashions. f0 
For brochure of styles and prices, write Dept. SI, Brockton Footwear, Inc., Brockton, Moss. 02403 III 



I like it because 


Robert Bruce did something jazzy for Arnold Palmer by giving him a shirt that will 
make him look as good off the course as on, thanks to Riegel's Sundeck'Tabric. It's 
very coolly made of 65% Dacron® polyester and 35% cotton, with an eye for rugged- 
ness. Machine-washable and permanently pressed. Not only that, the colors are 
gassy, coming in Lime Slice, Birdie Yellow, Bay Blue, and other magnificent Spring 
shades. Sizes S,M,L,X & XL About $6.00 At Gimbels, all stores and Macy’s, all 
branches in New York City; Broadway Dept. Store and branches, Los Angeles. 
Or write Riegel Textile Corp., Dept. A, 260 Madison Avenue, New York 10016. 


BOOKTALK 

Tennis has changed some but a famous 
champion’s advice about it is still valid 

W illiam Tatcm Tildcn has been ac- 
claimed by many — and perhaps rightly 
so — as the best tennis player who ever lived. 
But what he wanted most to be was an 
actor and author. He was frustrated in both 
ambitions. The plays that Big Bill appeared 
in were mostly flops, and his writing — be- 
cause he got paid for it — once earned him 
a suspension from the U.S. Lawn Tennis 
Association. 

One of Tildcn’s instructional books. 
Mutch Play and the Spin of the Bull (Ken- 
nikat Press, Port Washington, N.Y., $5.95), 
has just been reissued 44 years after its first 
appearance, and it is good to report that 
Big Bill's advice on how to win tennis match- 
es is as fresh and as up-to-date as if it were 
written yesterday . 

Tennis has changed drastically since the 
gangling and colorful all-court master from 
Germantown, Pa. dominated the sport in 
the ’20s. It is no longer a casual, baseline 
game played only at stuffy country clubs. 
It now explodes with power. It is a game 
built on the big serve and volley and a "get- 
it-over-quick” philosophy. 

Modern players, addicted to this power 
technique and emphasis on attack, would 
do well to pause and listen to what a fa- 
mous predecessor has to say about ground 
strokes, patience and methods of breaking 
down an opponent's game. 

The keenest tragedy of big-time tennis 
today is the deterioration of Ihe ground 
stroke. Few master it. Most don't even try. 
Rallies have become rare in modern tennis 
and the complete player is an oddity, even 
among champions. 

Tildcn was the complete player. He served 
hard, volleyed well and was particularly 
strong off the ground. 

Since he is speaking from an era of base- 
I i nc spccia lists.Tildenmakcssome references 
in this book that can be ignored. "There 
are few players who force the net behind 
their service,” he says in a statement that 
was true then but not now. However, when 
the old master discusses attack and defense, 
he is as sound as ever. Eighty percent of all 
points in tennis, he writes, arc lost on er- 
rors and not won on earned points. "There 
is no attack without defense, and no de- 
fense will succeed without attack.” 

Nothing can tear down a player's con- 
fidence like forcing him into errors, says Til- 
den, and he recommends that every player 
study and use spin. Spin, he adds, has three 
purposes— "to gain control, to force your 
opponent to err, to change pace." He also 
throws in this advice: "Never allow a play- 
er to play the game he prefers if you can pos- 
sibly force him to play any other. Never 
give a player a shot he likes to play." 

— William F. Talbert 






steel or aluminum shafts 




Pros around the country tested 
the new MacGregor Sprit-Level 
Sole and say they can dig the 
ball out of tight lies because it 
cuts through tough rough 
easily. 

The new SPLIT-LEVEL design 
is a MacGregor exclusive, 
found only in our VIP and MT 
lines. Try the new SPLIT- 
LEVEL irons, some MacGregor 
Woods and a OX Tourney ball 
this week. Your Pro should 
have some clubs to play a 
round with. 


MacGregor Split-Level Sole, nar- 
rower on the leading edge, mini- 
mizes bounce when you hit slightly 
behind the ball. Encourages pro- 
style play, hitting the ball on the 
downstroke for that vital bock spin. 


new 

spDt Xleuel SQL 




improves 
your lie on 
every shot 


ft turf, the trailing edge of 
the new MacGregor Split-Level 
Sole packs the weight tor wallop 
It tends to ride the surface, making 
it easier to move the club head 
through the ball. 


For more information on the 
full MacGregor Pro Golf line, 
send for "MacGregor Ideas 
Polder" today. 



We’d like to thank all the 
guys who helped make 
the Austin America possible. 




We couldn't have done it without you. 

You had some great ideas. And from 
bumper to bumper, we're loaded with 
them. 

Like you. Cord. 

Long before we were a glimmer, you 
were barreling around on front wheel 
drive. Safe, sure steering. Solid cornering. 
Okay, so maybe you were a little ahead of 
your time, but that's just the breaks of 
the game. 

And you. Jaguar. Most guys just think 
about starting up and driving, but who 
thinks about stopping? You did. Jag. And 
if disc brakes are good enough for you. 
they’re good enough for us. 

And you. Mustang. You’re brash and 
you’re still a kid. But we love you anyhow. 
You dreamed up a fully automatic 
transmission that can be shifted manually 


Last, but not least ( and we get a little 
choked up here) . we'd like to thank you. 
La Salle-wherever you are. You had one 
roomy rear. La Salle. Leg room, head 
room, knee room. You had it all. We think 
you’ll be happy to know that your room 
lives on— even if you don't. 

Well, guys, that about wraps it up. 

Except for a few extra touches. 

Like price. 

An incredible S 1 899 * . automatic 
transmission included. 

And for that, there's absolutely no one 
around to thank. 

Fortunately. 

At Austin / MG Dealers. 


done is make it more so. Ours has four 
forward speeds instead of the usual three. 

Now. every team has some forgotten 
soul who made a big contribution, and 
we’ve got ours. 

It's you. Model T . 

Henry, when you built that car, you 
really built a car. You put a rich man’s 
luxury within every man's reach. A car 
that runs on pennies and lasts for years. 



SCORECARD 


IKE 

In historians' critiques of his role in 
molding the shape of our times, the fact 
perhaps will deserve no more than a fat 
footnote or two, but it is true that Dwight 
Eisenhower, commander of history's 
greatest military force and 34th President 
of the U.S., was a man given to pro- 
found enthusiasm for and eager partic- 
ipation in sport. Only a lame knee kept 
him from being a fine football player at 
West Point, and (in his own mind, at 
least) only a maddening inability to hit 
a curve kept him from pursuing his 
dream of playing professional baseball. 
He was an adept hunter of quail and par- 
tridge. as well as an honorable fisher of 
trout and bass. His bridge game was 
sharp, though flawed at times when his 
notoriously short temper exploded in 
the face of the one thing he could not 
abide in bridge — an indecisive player. 

But it was golf that came to be Ike’s 
Game in the minds of most people. That 
is ironic, for Dwight Eisenhower, the 
country boy from Abilene, had hardly 
played the game at all until he was in 
his mid-40s — when his peacetime Army 
career had sentenced him to an unin- 
spiring tour of duty in the tropical ennui 
of the Philippines. He did not become a 
constant player until he reached his 50s 
the commander of the Allied invasion 
of Normandy. In those days of killing 
tension he often relaxed at golf on a 
course near his headquarters. 

When he was President and in good 
health — a day seldom passed that he did 
not work out with his special set of Spal- 
ding clubs (each inscribed with five stars) 
and his personal supply of golf balls 
(each stamped mr. president). Often 
during the Washington twilight he could 
be seen punching out iron shot after 
iron shot across the White House lawn 
while grim Secret Service agents shagged 
balls. He had a putting green installed 
and soon created a storm of protest from 
animal lovers when it was learned that 
White House guards had been trapping 
and removing squirrels from the grounds 


because they had been digging at Ike's 
putting surface. 

Indeed, golf became a cause celehre 
during the Eisenhower Years. For one 
thing, the sport boomed in popularity— 
in part because of Ike's wholesome fa- 
naticism for the game. But to critics of 
Eisenhower, golf became a symbol of 
vacuous and unimaginative government 
One popular bumper sticker of the day 
proclaimed: ben hogan for presi- 
dent! IF WE GOTTA HAVE A GOLFER. 

let’s have A GOOD golfer! The sub- 
ject of golf had become so touchy by 
the end of Eisenhower's White House 
years that during the I960 presidential 
campaign John Kennedy refused to be 
photographed playing the game— even 
though he was a better golfer than Ike. 

During his presidency and in the years 
of his retirement. Eisenhower played of- 
ten at Burning Tree in Washington. 
Cherry Hills in Denver, in Palm Springs 
and, of course, at the Masters course in 
Augusta. He frequently vacationed at a 
cottage built for him just 60 yards from 
Augusta's 10th tee. Among the furnish- 
ings were two of Ike's owti paintings: 
one of Augusta's 16th hole, the other 
of his grandson David — in a golfing 
stance, of course. 

Eisenhower's game was never really 
expert. Usually he was delighted to score 
in the low 80s, and he was positively ec- 
static whenever he dipped into the 70s. 
Contrarily, of course, that famed blush 
of rage and a boiling stream of profan- 
ity would usually erupt at the slightest 
hint of bad fortune on the course. In- 
deed. Ike himself admitted that his first 
heart attack in 1955 was probably the 
direct result of a golf game at Denver's 
Cherry Hills being interrupted — twice 
by insignificant State Department phone 
calls that forced him to leave the course 
and return to the clubhouse. "My al- 
ways uncertain temper had gotten com- 
pletely out of control," Ike recalled. 
"And this one doctor says that he had 
never seen me in such a state, and that 
is the reason why I had a heart attack." 


A year ago, only a few weeks before 
his last series of heart attacks sent him 
to Walter Reed Hospital for good. Ei- 
senhower was playing a round at the 
Seven Lakes course in Palm Springs w ith 
three golf friends Freeman Gosden of 
Amos V Andy fame, Leigh Battson. a 
Beverly Hills executive, and George Al- 
len, long one of Ike'sclosest political con- 
fidants. On the 104-yard 13th hole, the 
former President hit a nine-iron shot off 
the tee. then watched in incredulous glee 
as the ball rolled into the hole. "Ever 
since the end of World War II,” said 
Ike later, "I've been hacking around 
courses hoping that ‘this might be the 
day.' For once, that 10,000-to-l shot paid 
off for me." 

TRIUMPH ON ICE 

Not at any time since the Soviet oc- 
cupation had Czechoslovakia been so 
united in its hatred of the occupiers as 
it was last Friday night. In the world 
hockey tournament at Stockholm the 
Czech team scored its second astonishing 
victory over the powerful Russians, who 
were in the process of winning their sev- 
enth consecutive world championship. 
In Prague jubilant throngs poured into 
Wcnccslas Square waving newspaper 
torches and anti-Russian placards. 
Czechs painted bold denunciations of 
the Kremlin on building walls and even 
ransacked the Soviet Aeroflot office on 
the square. For three and a half hours 
they milled and shouted -young Czechs 
and old, women in shawls against the 
freezing rain, mothers with babes in 
arms, office workers and shop girls, cab 
drivers and overalled laborers. 

Moscow reportedly was furious, and 
the embattled Dubcek regime evidently 
would have to placate the Russians and 
warn the public against further explo- 
sions. But at least for the glorious mo- 
ment the nation could powerfully relish 
victory over its oppressors in a fair fight. 

1.4 MILLION DOLLAR BABY 

It turns out that a million dollars is real- 
ly nothing. The NBA's Milwaukee Bucks 
zoomed past that once magic figure to 
$1.4 million to get Lew Alcindor. and 
the ABA's New York Nets, after losing 
out in the first round of bidding, came 
back with a too-late offer that guaranteed 
Lewie a total of S3. 25 million (though, 
admittedly, Alcindor would be in his 
60s before he received all of it). The 7’ 

1 x /i " superstarturned down the new A BA 

continued 
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the world’s favorite golf carts by 


Three classic Bag Boy models — Master 
($42.95), Elite ($37.95), or Special ($32.95); ten 
exciting Clubster fashion colors in Deluxe 
($49.95) or Standard ($44.95); and two great 
Play Day models — Deluxe ($27.95) or Standard 
($22.95). 


JARMAN 

Company - 

Portland, Oregon 97222 / 

5675 Lake Road. \< 

A division of Browning Arms Company 


offer, repeated that he did not want to 
get into a bidding war and said that his 
financial advisers had made that clear 
to both clubs before bidding started. 

The financial advisers were two 
wealthy UCLA alumni, Sam Gilbert 
and Ralph Shapiro, who are in business 
in Southern California Gilbert in con- 
struction, Shapiro in securities. Long- 
time friends of UCLA athletes, they rep- 
resented Alcindor without charge. A 
week ago Monday. Gilbert, Shapiro, Al- 
cindor and Alcindor's father sat down 
in New York City with representatives 
of the Bucks and the next day met with 
officials of the Nets. There was a ground 
rule: make one offer, and that's it. By 
Wednesday, Alcindor had made up his 
mind. It would be Milwaukee, he said, 
because their bid was "easily the most 
attractive." As for the new ABA offer. 
Alcindor said, "A bidding war degrades 
the people involved. It would make me 
feel like a flesh peddler, and I don't 
want to think like that." 

PRETTY. TALL 

There is a 16-year-old high school bas- 
ketball player from Englewood, Colo, 
who is 6' 10* and still growing. Her 
name is Gwen Bachman, and she was 
the hit of the Women's National AAU 
Basketball Championship in Gallup, 
N. Mex. last week, where she starred 
for the Phoenix Westerners. Apparently 
the tallest woman basketball player ever 
(previously, the tallest girl player in the 
AAU tournament's 40-ycar history was 
only 6' 3'), she scored 35 of her team's 
63 points in one game and 24 of 49 in an- 
other, despite being double- and triple- 
teamed most of the time. 

"Gwen has a good shooting touch," 
says Phoenix Coach Bob West, who per- 
suaded her to join his Westerners for 
the AAU tournament after seeing her 
play in Colorado. “And she is just be- 
ginning to learn how to use her height 
to good advantage. Her teammates have 
not been feeding her the ball high enough 
or she'd score even better." 

Miss Bachman, whose father is 6 ' 10" 
and her mother 6' even, is a surprisingly 
well-proportioned girl and seems not at 
all self-conscious about her height. She 
says she wants to continue in basketball 
and hopes to pick up an athletic schol- 
arship. At least 10 colleges strong in 
women's basketball have expressed con- 
siderable interest in her. 

So has J im Williams, coach of the men’s 

continued 
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step into 
Converse. 

the 


It’s nothing new. It’s something 
the pros and a lot of amateurs, too, 
have been doing for years. Last year, for in- 
stance, it was like most years. More collegiate, 
Olympic, and professional athletes wore 
Converse basketball shoes than any other 
make. Many leading tennis pros and amateurs 
took both grass and clay in Converse tennis 
shoes. And 9 different U. S. Olympic teams 
wore Converse athletic or casual shoes at 
the Summer Olympics in Mexico City. So 
why shouldn’t you be just as well set for 
whatever games you play? Driving to the 
shore, jogging, playing catch with the kids. 
Sailing . . . boating about. Or just surveying 
the grounds, both front yard and back. And 
don’t forget to give those kids (girls and 
boys) the same break you give yourself. 
Make it Converse all around ... for the 
fun of it. All kinds of leisure footwear. 
For your nearest dealer call anytime 
free (800) 243-1890. In Conn, call 
collect 325-2244. Converse Rubber 
Company, Malden, Mass. 02148 


[★ converse! 

When you're out to 
beat the world 
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Nassau — cushion foot stretch sock in 16 
color combinations Birdie— low-cut ladies' 
golf sock in white and 5 fashion colors. 


WIGWAM MILLS. INC . Sheboygan. Wisconsin A 
In Canada: Hanson Mills Ltd., Pro*, of Quebec y* 


team at Colorado State. “Boy. our re- 
cruiting system is really breaking down,** 
said Williams when he was first told 
about Gwen Bachman. “I haven't even 
heard of him." When he was told that 
Gwen was a girl. Williams didn’t bat 
an eye. “She's got another year in high 
school," he said. “Maybe in that time I 
can change the NCAA's thinking on fe- 
male basketball participation. After all. 
women jockeys are coming into style." 

THE LADY SAYS NO 

Maybe girl jockeys are the thing now. 
but Bill Vecck's idea to have a Lady 
Godiva Stakes with girl riders (ScoRt- 
card, March 1 7) at his Suffolk Downs 
track near Boston has met with oppo- 
sition from a surprising source: Bar- 
bara Jo Rubin's agent. Miss Rubin 
has been one of the most successful 
joqucttes thus far. and Vecck very 
much wanted her as one of the riders 
in the race. But Bryan Webb, the 
agent, said no. 

"When the boys didn't want to ride 
against Barbara Jo in Florida," Webb 
explains, "we thought it was discrim- 
ination. I told Mr. Veeck an all-girl race 
would be discrimination against the men. 
He's putting up a S10.000 purse, and 
the regular jockeys will want a crack at 
that kind of money." 

According to Webb. Veeck kept mak- 
ing better offers in an attempt to get 
Miss Rubin to ride. "I told him flatly,** 
Webb says, "that if Barbara Jo rode at 
Suffolk Downs she would ride at the reg- 
ular fees in regular races and take her 
chances against the other jockeys. the 
same as she has been doing." 

THE EAGLE SCREAMS 

In biddingheld March 1 1 in the U.S. Dis- 
trict Court in Baltimore, a trucking ex- 
ecutive named Leonard Tose offered 
S16.1 55.000 for the Philadelphia Eagles, 
currently owned by the financially trou- 
bled Jerry Wolman. Wolman. in a des- 
perate effort to satisfy his creditors and 
keep the Eagles, is trying to sell $36.7 mil- 
lion worth of stock in Jerry Wolman En- 
terprises, a corporation that embraces, 
among other things, two taxicab com- 
panies. Connie Mack Stadium and the 
Spectrum sports arena. If he succeeds 
in raising the $36.7 million by May l. 
the Tose deal is off. But if Wolman can- 
not raise the money, Tose will pay the 
$16,155,000 and take the Eagles, lock, 
stock and Joe Kuharich. 

I A 


When Wolman bought the Eagles in 
December 1963 he paid S5.505.500. The 
difference between that price and what 
Tose has offered is an astonishing 
SI 0.649.500. which all by itself is more 
than any other pro football team has 
ever cost. The expansion Atlanta Fal- 
cons and New Orleans Saints were in- 
ducted into the NFL for SS.5 million 
each. William Ford bought the Detroit 
Lions in 1964 for S6 million. When Pro 
Football Commissioner Pete Rozelle 
heard of Tose's bid, he said. “There is 
no way a price like that is justified, in 
my opinion, unless a man has great op- 
timism in its future as a business in- 
vestment. There is no way to justify it. " 
Why. then, has Tose offered so much.’ 
Well, he knew that two other would-be 
owners were bidding almost as high. He 
explains. "I'm rooting for Jerry to make 
it. but if he doesn't I don't want to be 
left out. I would like very much to have 
the Eagles, and that is the price." 

WHAT A WATER HAZARD! 

For those who cannot decide between 
golf and fishing as a favorite vacation 
pastime. Lieut. Ervin Dunn of the Ida- 
ho State Police may have come up with 
the perfect solution. While vacationing 
at an Oregon seaside resort. Dunn 
worked a screw eye into a golf ball and 
to it tied about 300 yards of fish line. 
He attached hooks and bait to the line 
about two feet from the ball. Then he 
teed up on the sand and drove the ball, 
line, bait and hooks out into the ocean. 
"The ball carried the line much farther 
out than I could cast,” Dunn explained, 
"and l caught a variety of fish." He 
was asked what he would have done if 
he had hooked a shark. "Hit it over 
the head with a golf club," he answered. 
Probably with a sand wedge. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Denis Howell, minister with special re- 
sponsibility for sport, on the question 
of British athletes competing in the con- 
troversial South African Games at 
Bloemfontein: "We shall not interfere 
with the right of any British citizen to 
travel where he wishes, including South 
Africa. But we are not providing finan- 
cial support. I understand British ath- 
letes in Bloemfontein will be there as 
individuals, not as a team. Personally. I 
would not go to South Africa if I were 
a competitor. But the choice is up to 
the individual." end 





Get over trouble. Play Maxfli. You'll never know how good you are until you do. 

Sold only by golf professionals. 
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AMERICAN BUSINESS SPENDS SO MUCH TIME 
WRITING IDEAS DOWN, IT BARELY HAS TIME TO THINK THEM UP. 



If you think it’s hard to come up with ideas, con- 
sider how hard it is to communicate an idea once you 
have come up with it. 

First, a businessman writes his idea in longhand 
or dictates it to his secretary who writes it in shorthand. 

Then his secretary types the idea and. if she makes 
.1 mistake, erases it or retypes the whole thing. And if 
her boss makes revisions, she retypes the whole thing 


people's productivity by as much as 50%. 

So people who were formerly "so busy they didn't 
have time to think," now can have time to do just that. 

Which is exactly what an IBM Office Products 
Division Representative can do for you and your 
business. 

Put down your paperwork for a minute and give 
him a call 


again 

In this way, a businessman and his secretary can 
take the better part of a morning to get an idea written 
and out the door 

Which leaves precious little time for the next idea. 

Which is too bad. especially since ideas are the 
things that get a businessman ahead in his company 
and the things that get his company ahead in business. 

Which is why IBM has come up with a better way 
to communicate ideas. 

Using IBM dictation equipment, a businessman 
can dictate an idea four times faster than he can write 
it in longhand And nearly twice as fast as his secretary 
can write it in shorthand. 

Then his secretary can type what's been dictated 
on a rather remarkable piece of equipment, the IBM 
Magnetic Tape Selectric, Typewriter. 

The MT/STlets her type at rough draft speed and 
backspace to type right over mistakes (without erasing). 
And it lets her type in changes her boss makes (with- 
out having to type the whole thing over). 

Then she presses a few buttons and gets back a 
page of perfectly typed final copy in just two minutes 
— automatically. 

Used systematically throughout an office, these 
two pieces of IBM equipment alone have increased 


Machines should work. People should think. 

OFFICE PRODUCTS DIVISION. MO MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK. N Y 10022- 



IBM 


1. The new IBM Desk Top Transcribing Unit. 

2. The Cordless Dictation Unit. 

Four times faster than writing it down 
and almost twice as fast as dictating 
to a secretary. 


3. The IBM MT/ST. Lets a 
secretary type everything from 
business forms to business letters 
at rough draft speed, type right 
over mistakes, press a few buttons 
and then get back error- free 


final copy automatically. 


4. The IBM Selectric, 
Typewriter. 

The typewriter that 
eliminates jamming 
and lets you change 
type faces 
in seconds. 
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THE CURSE 
OF THE ENDLESS 
PLAYOFF 


H has long afflicted pro hockey and basketball. 
Now it has spread to baseball and the contagion 
is about to infect pro football. The writer, who is 
known for his firm opinions, says it's all wrong 

by TEX MAULE 


S omeday, in the not loo distant future, all sport sea- 
sons will last 365 days a year, except for leap year, 
when we will have one day off. 

The trend toward all-year sports was accented in Palm 
Springs last month when the pooh-bahs of the National 
and American Football Leagues met to decide how they 
would consummate their marriage— a marriage made in 
desperation when the couple found that it cost far more 
to live as two than as one. 

The 26 owners in professional football gathered in Palm 
Springs to ratify a suggestion made by a committee of six 
owners — three from each league. The committee had said 
that it was reasonable to suppose that most of the pro foot- 
ball fans in the U.S. would prefer to retain the identity of 
the two leagues, especially in view of the fact that the Jets 
had just defeated the Colts in the Super Bowl. 

The NFL owners were all in favor of this, and the three 
members of the AFL who had served on the committee 
agreed with them. In deference to NBC and the prolif- 
erating philosophy of the unending playoff in professional 
sport, the AFL committee members— Lamar Hunt of Kan- 

eontlnued 



Author Maule casts a stern glance at Commissioner Rozelte. 
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ENDLESS PLAYOFF continued 


sas City. Ralph Wilson of Buffalo and 
Billy Sullivan of Boston — had already 
accepted a bastard plan by which the 
AFL, with its 10 teams, would achieve 
numerical television parity with the 
NFL 

The AFL, a conference of two five- 
team divisions, didn't match the NFL 
in TV games in 1968 because the NFL 
had split itself into two conferences of 
eight teams each and the conferences 
had split again into four-team divisions. 
This gave CBS two games more than 
NBC— the two playoffs between the di- 
vision winners in the NFL conferences. 
The agreed remedy for 1969 was to have 
the second-place teams in the two AFL 
divisions participate in playoffs for the 
AFL championships 

"This will allow the best team in the 
AFL to play the NFL champion in the 
Super Bowl." said Commissioner Pete 
Rozelle, piously. It was an ambiguous 
statement — and an inaccurate one. A 
team which finishes second in its divi- 
sion obviously is not as good as a team 


which finishes first and shouldn’t be giv - 
en the chance, in a playoff series which 
allows a second — or third or fourth-place 
team, as in hockey and basketball— to 
supplant the first-place club. 

This playoff epidemic, which Rozelle 
seems determined to welcome as a pan- 
acea. already has spread to baseball, 
where, until this year a winner has 
emerged in each of two leagues, and 
the winner of the World Series has been, 
incontrovertibly, the World Champion. 

If St. Louis, for instance, proves it- 
self the best team in the National League, 
it shouldn't have to confirm its eminence 
in a three-out-of-five series with a di- 
vision champion which has a poorer rec- 
ord. It shouldn’t — but it will. 

In Palm Springs the football meetings 
began benignly. The old-guard NFL 
owners thought that the AFL owners 
would meekly accept committee recom- 
mendations. They might have, except for 
Paul Brown, who is now general man- 
ager of the Cincinnati Bcngals and once 
was general manager of the Cleveland 


Browns. "I won’t accept anything less 
than a complete merger of the two 
leagues," Brown told a friend as the 
meetings opened. "I bought this club 
and talked other people into investing 
money with me — on the basis that I 
would be in the NFL in two years. I 
wouldn’t have spent the money I did to 
buy an AFL franchise. I am, deep down 
inside myself, an NFL man. I bought 
in for a complete merger, and the word- 
ing of the peace agreement says that we 
will have a complete merger. I’m here 
to make sure of that.*’ 

As the owners met at the El Mirador 
Hilton, no one would have bet on Paul 
winning his point. The AFL owners were 
basking in the afterglow of their Super 
Bowl win. and the NFL owners, having 
recovered from the shock, were happy 
about it because they thought they would 
pick up AF L adherents for the 16-10 
split for another few years. 

"They [the AFL owners] want to keep 
their identity," said an old-line owner. 

• ‘We want them to keep it. So where's the 
argument? We'll talk for a few days and 
play golf." No golf was played. 

"Unfortunately." said Lamar Hunt, 
"the three members of our committee 
were all doves. I mean, in our confer- 
ence maybe five owners wanted to keep 
the alignment as it is and five wanted a 
complete merger. The merger committee 
members were for the present alignment. 
We had no idea when we came to this 
meeting that we weren’t expressing the 
opinion of the majority." 

Brown and the hawks destroyed that 
illusion. When the owners went home 
after a week of inconclusive debate. 
Brown and Co. owned the ball park. 
"We can’t argue with them," said Wel- 
lington Mara, the president of the New 
York Giants. "Legally, they're right. If 
they want a merger they'll get it.” 

Now the favored resolution of pro 
football's problem the Brown plan, 
backed by Rozelle— will be to move each 
AFL division into a conference with two 
of the NFL fours. That will create two 
pro football conferences made up of 
three divisions each — two fours from the 
present NFL configuration and one five 
from one of the old AFL conferences. 

Thus we can expect the 1970 season 
(when these pseudo-reforms arc antic- 
ipated) to produce six NFL conference 
champions. To make this a more man- 
ageable number, but to further confuse 
the issue and to increase TV exposure. 


Baseball's Kuhn '/ think the playoffs are a constructive move. 
It wouldn't be practical to have a first-place team and a 12th-place team. 
I seriously doubt whether the playoffs will harm interest in the World Series. * 
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NBA's Kennedy: " The playoffs maintain interest until the end of the 
season. - . . Besides providing leisure-time activity for the public, professional sport 
has to give the owners an opportunity to make a return on their investment." 


over a 14-game season, dilutes the im- 
portance of each of these 14 games by 
going into endless playoffs, then the reg- 
ular season will grow progressively 
bland. 

If you spend a season determining a 
champion, the season games are mean- 
ingful. Pete. But if you spend a season 
eliminating a few teams from spurious 
playoffs put on for the enrichment of 
TV. then you devalue the season games. 
Sometime soon the fans will get on to 
you and quit coming to the regular sea- 
son games. When that time comes. Pete, 
you will be in deep, deep trouble. You 
will have killed that famous goose, 

The new shape of pro football sug- 
gested by Paul Brown and the AFL mil- 
itants may be. from a corporate stand- 
point. right. But pro football and pro 
basketball, baseball and hockey arc 
not just corporate operations. Sport is 
not all business— and anyone who 
thinks that way is likely to be making 
a business mistake in the long run. 

You can create artificial and infinite 
playoffs that could drag the pro foot- 
ball season into March. 

But maybe nobody will care by then, 
Pete. end 


the owners have concocted a scheme call- 
ing for two more teams to be added to 
these playoffs — the second-place teams 
from each conference with the best won- 
lost records. 

Each conference will have a four-team 
playoff three winners and one runner- 
up— for its championship. Then the con- 
ference winners will play each other in 
the Super Bowl. A second-place team 
will have to win only two games after 
the end of the regular season in order 
to reach the Super Bowl; this cham- 
pionship confrontation could be be- 
tween two clubs that had failed to win 
their respective divisions. That would, 
of course, be a farce on an even more 
grandiose scale than the one now staged 
a week before the Super Bow l the game 
between second-place teams in the NFL, 
often called the Rotten Bowl. 

Bowie Kuhn, the new commissioner 
of baseball, defends the innovative base- 
ball concept of four divisions in two 
leagues, a duplicate of the NFL four 


fours, except with four sixes. He also 
says he will make sure that the playoffs 
don't extend the season “too long.” 

How long is too long? If the hockey 
playoffs were extended to their fullest, 
the season would not end until May 13. 
Is that too long? For a devout hockes 
fan, no. But it means that hockey con- 
flicts with baseball. And if hockey doesn't 
end until May 13 (and basketball, con- 
ceivably. about May 6). then you can 
devote your undivided attention to base- 
ball for only some six weeks— the pro 
footballers go to camp in July. 

Somewhere, there has to be a stop- 
ping point. The owners, understandably, 
want to play as many games as they 
can. But Mr. Rozcllc. Mr. Kuhn, Mr. 
Walter Kennedy of the NBA and Mr. 
Clarence Campbell of the NHL, where 
does ennui set in? If your seasons over- 
lap, which channel do you turn to? If 
you must fight each other head-to-head 
for playing dates, where do you stop? 

If pro football, enormously exciting 


NHL's Campbell: "I've never had the slightest doubt of the value of playoffs. 
You shouldn't condemn a team In last place by keeping It out of contention for the 
championship. Of course, financially, playoffs have been successful in hockey, too." 
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IT MAY BE A TWO-HORSE DERBY 


As Majestic Prince and Top Knight ran away from their rivals in California and Florida, the prospect of a virtual match 
race at Churchill Downs in May became likely. And it could be a corker, between powerful, well-bred chestnuts 


A few hours and a continent apart, 
the two winter book favorites for 
the Kentucky Derby won their races last 
Saturday afternoon so easily that one 
was tempted to feel there was little point 
in any of the other horses bothering to 
make the trip to Louisville later this 
month. At Gulfsiream Park Top Knight, 
the colt who is belittled by everyone be- 
fore each S 1 00,000-stakes victory, smoth- 
ered Arts and Letters by five lengths to 
win the Florida Derby. In Arcadia. Ma- 
jestic Prince, Frank McMahon's chest- 
nut colt, made it six-for-six with a sen- 
sational eight-length victory over nine 
hopelessly outclassed rivals in the San- 
ta Anita Derby. Both early spring semi- 
classics were at the testing milc-and-Vi 
distance, just % of a mile shorter than 
the two favorites will be asked to run 
when they meet for the first time at Chur- 
chill Downs on May 3. Unless Arts and 
Letters improves drastically in the next 
four weeks, unless Reviewer, who should 
win this week's one-mile Gotham at 
Aqueduct, demonstrates that he also can 
go a distance, the Derby. Preakncss and 
Belmont Stakes of 1969 may well turn 
out to be a scries of two-horse races 
The 32nd running of the Santa Ani- 
ta Derby was won with such amazing 
ease that Majestic Prince's rider, Bill 
Hartack. cased him up for the last !fc 
of a mile and still won pulling away. 
”If he doesn't win by five lengths," 
said Trainer Johnny Longden to his 
son Eric on the morning of the race, 
‘‘something is wrong." Hartack. who al- 
lowed himself a post-race smile as he 
continued his policy of not talking to 
the press (he believes reporters should 
pay for this), said to Longden, “1 only 
let him run as fast as I had to.” 

Right Cross and Mr. Joe F. ran away 
from the gate fastest and had their own 


little race, four lengths ahead of every- 
one else, up the backsiretch, while Har- 
tack had Majestic Prince snugged in be- 
hind them in third place. The other seven 
horses might as well have stayed in their 
barns. The front-runners hit the first 
quarter in :22H and the half in .45*,-,. 
Right Cross, who lost to the Prince by 
only a nose at six furlongs last Decem- 
ber. stuck his head in front at the end 
of six furlongs in l:IO's and then re- 
tired from the contest, utterly exhausted. 
Rounding the far turn. Hartack let out 
a notch with Majestic Prince, and Jock- 
ey Merlin Volzke aboard Mr. Joe F. de- 
scribed what happened: “One second 
he was beside me and the next second 
he w'as three on top. And my horse was 
still running.” 

Without ever feeling the touch of the 
whip. Majestic Prince rolled to a six- 
length lead at the eighth pole and coast- 
ed home from there. He had run a mile 
in 1 :35?s. and his final time— mean- 
ingless under the circumstances — was 
1 :49 }{. 

When the team of McMahon. Long- 
den and Hartack sets off across the Rock- 
ies in a week or so with Majestic Prince, 
the entourage should bring excitement 
to the Derby scene. The event certainly 
deserves something better than the sort 
of notoriety it has endured for the past 
1 1 months. In McMahon, the Canadian 
industrialist who won the Santa Anita 
Derby with Four-and-Twenty in 1961 
(with partner Max Bell), and the Irish 
Sweeps Derby with Meadow Court (w ith 
Bell and Bing Crosby), racing has an 
owner who loves the sport and enjoys a 
good party. 

Longden, who won 25 SI 00,000 stakes 
as a rider, trained his first 100 grander 
last week and admitted that he was more 
nervous than he ever was in the saddle 


"You hear about everyone trying to train 
your horse for you.” he said. “You hear 
about him working too fast or too hard. 
About his bad knees and all that sort 
of thing, and you can't help but get a lit- 
tle nervous.” 

Both McMahon and Longden have 
nothing but praise for Hartack, who has 
turned up regularly in rain and sleet to 
work their colt whenever Longden chose 
not to. "Bill has a good head," says 
Longden. “He knows where he's at at 
all times and he knows this horse.” 

Majestic Prince, called the Prince or 
the Ham (because he seems to like to 
pose) around Longden's Santa Anita 
barn, gave his followers some anxious 
moments prior to his winning Derby. 
For one thing, he does work fast — too 
fast, according to some horsemen. Eight 
days before the Derby he went a mile 
in track-record time of 1 :34?£. Two days 
before the race he did a half mile in a 
lightning :45?s- "I'm not saying this is 
wrong." says one trainer who has won 
both a Santa Anita and a Kentucky Der- 
by, “but over the long haul it takes an 
iron horse to stand this kind of train- 
ing.” On Wednesday of Derby Week 
the Ham didn't eat the way he usually 
does and also ran a slight fever. The 
next morning he was fine and proved it 
with his :45?j half mile. A sensitive sort, 
the Prince doesn't like his ears to be 
touched. In the saddling shed on Derby 
Day. when they put the number disk 
on his bridle, the disk brushed his ear 
and he objected. He almost shook off 
his bridle and got loose in the shed. 
Said Longden. "I shudder to think that 
he might have run off and hit the wall 

continued 

Sun glinting off his mane and chin whiskers. 
Majestic Prince breezes home at Santa Anita. 
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TWO-HORSE DERBY rontinurd 


or slipped and fallen down.” Even after 
the Prince's stunning victory, one heard 
some reservations voiced. "Horses arc 
creatures of habit.” said one veteran ob- 
server. "This colt has won so easily in 
his last few races that Hartack has eased 
him up approaching the wire. If a smart 
horse remembers this when he gets to 
Churchill Downs, he might be smart 


enough to ease himself up — and don't 
think that couldn't be a costly mistake." 

As Top Knight moves on from Gulf- 
stream Park, probably to Aqueduct for 
the April 19th running of the Wood Me- 
morial. Majestic Prince will head for 
Kccneland. There he will race in either 
the Blue Grass on April 24 or the seven- 
furlong Stepping Stone at Churchill 


A SHARP KID FROM THE EQUINE ACADEMY 


L ike country club members who play 
• golf against one another every Sat- 
urday. four of the five 3-ycar-olds com- 
peting in the Florida Derby at Gulf- 
stream Park last Saturday had beaten 
each other from the time they were 2. 
Top Knight, the solid choice in the bet- 
ting. beat Arts and Letters and Beau 
Brummel in the Flamingo. Arts and Let- 
ters won the Everglades against Top 
Knight. Al Hattab and Beau Brummel. 
Al Hattab beat Arts and Letters in the 
Fountain of Youth. Beau Brummel beat 
Top Knight in the Garden State last No- 
vember. Drone, the horse that aroused 
most interest among horsemen and fans, 
because he was unbeaten in all of his 
four races, chipped a bone in his right 
knee after a fast workout the Thursday 
before the race and had to be retired 
from racing indefinitely. This disappoint- 
ed all of his admirers and may have af- 
fected the attendance, which was about 
2,000 less than last year, though cold 
and cloudy weather probably contribut- 
ed also. 

During the week before the Derby, 
owners, trainers and horseplayers were 
all saying judiciously. "Top Knight is 
the one to beat.” Even the man who dou- 
bles as masseur in the solarium - when- 
ever there is sun — and as house detec- 
tive at night in the Attach^ Hotel, where 
many racing people stay in Hallandale, 
fancied Top Knight. But. as usual with 
horseplayers and trainers, there were 
hedges. Al Hattab which means "wood- 
chopper" in Arabic — his sire being The 
Axe II— might cut down the others. Arts 
and Letters might prove that a little 

Taciturn Hartack and voluble Ycaza react In 
their different styles to victory. The match- 
up between them in Louisville should be as 
stimulating as that of their superb horses. 


learning is a wonderful thing. Nobody 
thought much of Fast Hilarious except 
that he might win laughing. And Beau 
Brummel, it was agreed, would prob- 
ably be undressed. 

Derbies, especially in Florida, make 
gag-and-gimmickmen happy. At Gulf- 
stream the usual fashion show was fol- 
lowed by a race among orchid reindeer, 
orchid being the color of the day. Cupid, 
weighing in at 568 pounds. Dancer at 
610 and Comet at 579 were reluctant to 
get into the gate for the } jg of a mile. The 
jockeys were dressed— naturally — as 
Santa Clauses. Cupid promptly dumped 
his rider and jumped into the infield lake 
to cool his tension. Dancer threw' his 
jockey. Comet was dragged by a lasso to 
the finish line, the official winner. For- 
tunately, nobody entered a Rudolph. 
Past Florida Derby days have featured 
elephants, bulls, ostriches and zebras. 

By the time Thoroughbreds took over 
from reindeer and water skiers and mod- 
els, favorites had not had loo good a 
day. Then the ninth race, the Florida 
Derby, made up for that. Fast Hilar- 
ious, as expected, came out of the gate 
quickly, but Manuel Ycaza, on Top 
Knight, did not permit him to get much 
of a lead. H ugging the rail along the back- 
stretch, Top Knight ran smoothly and 
unfalteringly. Coming into the stretch 
he improved a slim lead swiftly, going 
ahead of Fast Hilarious and eventually 
winning by five lengths over Arts and 
Letters, who was 2Vi lengths ahead of 
Al Hattab. The latter was a big dis- 
appointment to those who had pro- 
claimed that he loves Gulfstream. He 
finished only a length ahead of fading 
Fast Hilarious. The pace was sluggish, 
and the time, 1 :48?s, was considerably 
slower than the track record for the mile 
and V6 set by Calumet's Gen. Duke w hen 
he won the Florida Derby in 1957 with 


Downs on April 26. As he spoke of 
these plans, Frank McMahon lifted a 
glass in tribute to his horse. "Majestic 
prince and I have a good trainer and 
a good jockey," he said. "The colt has 
speed, good conformation, good dispo- 
sition and, most important, he can run." 
On May 3 we will discover how fast 
and how far. — Whitney Tower 


I :46‘b. All but Dinny Phipps’ poor Beau 
Brummel got a good piece of the action. 
Top Knight drew down S81.800; Arts 
and Letters, Paul Mellon's horse, got 
S20.000 for second; Pelican Stable’s Al 
Hattab took S10.000 for a dull race; and 
Fast Hilarious, S7.000 for his front-run- 
ning effort. 

There was gossip before the race that 
Top Knight was not sound, and his train- 
er, Ray Metcalf, who had won the Flor- 
ida Derby w ith Native Charger in 1965. 
said later, "I don’t know where the ru- 
mors have come from, but his race today 
shows they arc not true. There is noth- 
ing wrong with this horse. We may run 
him in the Wood or the Kentucky Der- 
by next — that decision remains to be 
made. I w ish the people who keep knock- 
ing this horse would get lost." 

After the race. Ycaza said. "Phew! A 
nice horse. Broke good, laid good and 
finished good. There's not much more 
than that you can ask. My plan was to 
break out and play it by ear. but they 
left the rail open, and . . . ." Then he 
grinned. Braulio Bae/a was thoroughly 
crestfallen at Beau Brummel's dismal 
performance. He shook his head sadly 
and said, "I didn't expect him to be 
that bad." 

Top Knight, by Vertex out of Ran- 
Tan by Summer Tan, was sent to Jack 
Price’s equine academy at Ocala when 
he was four months old. Price, who was 
at the Derby, was hugely proud of his 
pupil. "Top Knight was a good study." 
he said, "a loner, and never wanted to 
get into the fights yearlings, like other 
youngsters, engage in." 

Before he left the track, Ycaza had a 
last word: "It was a real thrill winning 
this one because all the best 3-year-olds 
were here," Then he paused and added. 
"Except for that big one out there in 
California." M. R. Werner 
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The morning after Conigliaro was beaned in 1967, he lay In a Boston hospital, his left eye swollen shut, his baseball career in Jeopardy. 


NOW PLAYING IN RIGHT FIELD 


A year and a half after the beaning that nearly cost him the vision in his left eye, Boston's Tony Conigliaro has 
his old job back, having overcome medical opinions and stiff competition from his brother by MARK MULVOY 


F rom the start of spring training it 
was almost certain that a Conigliaro 
would be playing right field for the Bos- 
ton Red Sox on Opening Day. Maybe 
it would be Tony, age 24, providing he 
could really see a baseball with both 
eyes again, something the top specialists 
in the country once said was impossible. 
Or it might be Tony's brother Billy, 21. 
young and inexperienced, perhaps, but 
possessing enough ability and aggres- 
siveness to play in the majors right now. 

Last week there was no longer any 
doubt about which Conigliaro would 
start in right field. It would be Tony— 
Tony C — back again in his old position 
and batting fifth in the Red Sox lineup. 
Brother Billy will cither be sitting on the 
Boston bench or playing in Louisville, 
Tony did not win the right-field job; 
he simply reclaimed it. Certainly Billy 
did not lose it. Indeed, with only one 
week of the exhibition schedule left, he 
was outhitting his older brother by more 
than 50 points. Billy easily was the best 
rookie in the Red Sox training camp, 
just like Tony was their best rookie in 
1964 when he joined the club as ft reg- 
ular outfielder. 


However, Billy's accomplishments this 
spring, impressive as they were, were 
not nearly as dramatic as his brother's. 
Doctors say it is a medical miracle that 
Tony can see the white baseball with 
the red stitches when it is pitched to 
him at varying speeds and angles from 
a distance of 60 feet six inches. And 
Tony always has been able to hit a base- 
ball when he has seen it— or when it 
has not hit him. 

Before his 23rd birthday Conigliaro 
had hit 104 home runs in the major 
leagues, more than any player in his- 
tory at a comparative age. He also helped 
the Red Sox into position for their drive 
to the 1967 American League pennant. 
During his first four seasons, though, 
he was injured seriously five times, when 
wild pitches fractured his left hand, right 
wrist, right arm, shoulder blade and left 
cheekbone. 

The cheekbone was fractured the night 
of Aug. 18, 1967 in Boston's Fenway 
Park. Tony was anticipating a pitch aw ay 
from the plate. The pitcher. Jack Ham- 
ilton, then of the California Angels, 
threw inside instead, and Conigliaro 
could not get out of the way. The ball 


smashed against the left side of his face, 
just below his temple and parallel to his 
eye. Tony was rushed to the hospital. 
‘‘I knew it was bad," he said. ”1 dozed 
off for 20 minutes and when I woke up 
there was blood all over the sheets." Co- 
nigliaro was confident that the cheek- 
bone eventually would heal — after all. 
the other bones all had healed prop- 
erly. He was more concerned about his 
eyes. For almost two days he could not 
see anything. Then the right eye cleared 
completely. But. when he left the hos- 
pital a week later, the left eye still was 
virtually useless. 

Tony did not play again in 1967, al- 
though he was permitted to sit on the 
Red Sox bench in the World Series, pro- 
vided he did not heckle the umpires or 
yell encouragement to his teammates. 
Last spring he reported to the Red Sox 
training camp. He thought his left eye 
was better, or at least it seemed better, 
but it was immediately obvious that he 
was wrong, that he couldn't see the ball. 
Although he wore a batting helmet with 
a protective flap that extended down 
against the left side of his face. Tony 
was falling away from the plate almost 
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before the pitcher released the ball. In 
the old days Tony Conigliaro never fell 
back. He propped himself over the plate, 
bat cocked vertically, and dared the pitch- 
er to throw the ball past him. 

When Tony did swing at pitches last 
spring, he missed them badly. He struck 
out four times in one game against the 
Yankees. Three days later he struck out 
three more times against the Senators. 
Afterward he went into the Red Sox club- 
house, locked the door behind him and 
almost destroyed the room. For 10 min- 
utes he threw chairs and bats and balls 
and gloves to relieve his frustration. That 
night, he returned to Boston, ostensibly 
to attend a military reserve meeting. But 
Tony was going to see the eye doctors 
once more. 

A team of specialists at the Retina 
Foundation in Boston examined Tony's 
left eye. They discovered a hole in his ma- 
cula, which is the section of the retina 
containing the nerve fibers and special- 
ized rods and cones that provide sharp 
vision. Tony likes to describe the ma- 
cula as “the film for the camera." The 
doctors worried that the retina might 
eventually become detached. Tests also 
showed that Conigliaro had almost no 
depth perception and that the sight in 
his left eye, once 20/15, was 20/300. It 
was then the doctors told Tony that he 
never would be able to sec well enough 
out of that left eye to hit a baseball 
again. 

Tony and his father. Sal, drove home 


to Swampscott. a north shore suburb 
of Boston. U was a quiet ride. When 
they got home. Sal told Mrs. Conigliaro 
that Tony’s career was finished. Tony 
went to his bedroom and locked him- 
self there for days, emerging only to 
cat. “I couldn't blame the kid." Sal Co- 
nigliaro said. "Then 1 came home from 
work one day and found my lawn all 
dug up. Tony had made a pitcher's 
mound and he had measured off the dis- 
tance to the plate. He was out there pitch- 
ing to his brother Richie." 

Tom Yawkey, the Red Sox owner, 
had told Tony that he never would have 
to worry about his future, that there 
would always be a job for him with the 
Red Sox. There were several other ca- 
reers open to Conigliaro. He already was 
a professional singer whose records had 
sold well. And a Boston television sta- 
tion offered to send him to TV school. 
But now Tony wanted to be a major 
league pitcher. 

Last winter he went to Florida to pitch 
for the Red Sox team in the instructional 
league. Once there, he got an itch to 
step back into the batting cage. Sam 
Mele, the former Minnesota manager 
who now works for the Red Sox, agreed 
to throw batting practice. Tony hit the 
ball hard. He could see the ball again, 
he claimed, almost the way he used to 
sec it before he was beaned that August 
night. 

Heartened, he returned to Boston for 
another examination at the Retina Foun- 


dation, The same doctors who explained 
the macula hole to Tony only seven 
months earlier were now dumbfounded. 
Somehow, the hole in the macula had 
filled with pigment. “It was a miraculous 
thing," the eye specialists told the Red 
Sox team physician. Dr. Thomas Tier- 
ney. "Somebody must have said a novc- 
na for that kid." Tests disclosed that 
Tony had regained the depth perception 
in his left eye and that the sight in the 
eye had improved to 20/20. 

And so, early last month, Conigliaro 
began his comeback at the Red Sox train- 
ing camp in Winter Haven, Fla. If Tony 
could indeed see the ball again — and hit 
it like he used to — he certainly would 
be back on the team. Tony Conigliaro 
and his bat would also give the Red 
Sox the most lethal offense in the Amer- 
ican League. However, neither the Red 
Sox nor Conigliaro were certain of that 
left eye. 

"He didn't look good in early bat- 
ting practices," said Jerry Stephenson, 
a Red Sox pitcher. "Everyone hits then, 
but Tony was missing the ball. He stood 
back away from the plate and he couldn't 
get his bat on anything outside." Co- 
nigliaro had an explanation. "I could 
see the ball all right," he said. "I could 
pick up the spin. But I hadn't played in 
more than a year and a half and I was 
trying to get comfortable. I knew I was 
way off the plate. I wanted to work my 
way back to the plate gradually. I was 
in no hurry." 

continued 
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CONIGLIARO continued 



Billy Conlgliaro (right) gave brother Tony a battle for his Job and may well make the majors. 



Although most people around Winter 
Haven doubted Tony's explanation and 
believed he still could not see. Carl Ya- 
strzemski decided right away that Tony, 
in fact, was all right. "Good hitters 
can start themselves into the pitch, 
look at the ball and then check them- 
selves if they see the ball is going to 
be outside the strike zone," Yaz said. 
‘Tony always used to do that. Last 
year he swung at everything. He couldn't 
see the ball well enough to check his 
swing. He missed all the time. I looked 
at him in batting practice this spring 
and noticed he could check himself 
again. It was so obvious. And that 
told me that he can see." 

When the Sox played their first ex- 
hibition game. Tony was in right field. 
The first time he came to the plate he 
walked. He promptly tagged up and went 
to second when George Scott flied out 
deep to right field. It was a play only 
an alert player would make and so 
stunned the White Sox that they never 
even made a try for him. 

In his third game of the spring Tony 
was knocked down by a rookie pitcher 
for Minnesota, While Twins Manager 
Billy Martin rushed to the mound to 
calm the rookie, Comgliaro bounced up 
and dusted himself off. The pitch had 
been close, but he was unperturbed. 

Nevertheless, Tony did not hit the 
ball well during the early games. He 
struck out frequently 13 times in his 
first 50 at bats — but so did a lot of 
his teammates. "It didn't bother me," 
he said. "The only times I couldn't 
see the ball were when the backgrounds 
were real bad. A year ago I couldn't 
see the ball at all. You know, they 
talk about the troubles of hitters and 
they talk about lowering the mound 
and making the plate smaller and get- 
ting a livelier ball and shortening the 
strike zone. Well, the single most im- 
portant thing they could do to help hit- 
ters would be to make all hitting 
backgrounds the same. Some back- 
grounds arc ridiculous. People say green 
is best. I don't think so. If a ball gets 
scuffed with grass, it comes at you look- 
ing greenish against a green back- 
ground. 1 think all backgrounds should 
be dark blue. Then the hitters would 
hit." 

Meanwhile, brother Billy was having 
no problems at all with cither back- 
grounds or opposing pitchers. One day 
against St. Louis he belted a pinch-hit 
continued 
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Total color 

Matched to win, with the plus of Dacron, Orion and Scotchgard’ 


Grand - Slam's® Penguin started the look. Now it goes top -to -sock! 
A complete collection of sportswear in over 24 smashing shades. 
More ways to win: Dacron blend slacks, walk shorts, and shirts are 
permanent press. And shirt has Scotchgard Fabric Protector — best 
soil release finish there is. Tee off time is now ... at savvy stores. 



munsingujear 


Munsmgwear. Inc . Minneapolis. Minnesota b5405 
Grand Slam is a Munsmgwear Reg TM 
Dacron and Orion are Do Pont Reg TMs 
Scotchgard is a TM ol 3M Co. 



Now you can get out from undei 
car payments . . .elegantly. 


For years we’ve been telling you to buy a 
Volvo, keep it long enough to get out from under 
car payments, and save your money for some- 
thing big. 

Now we’ve come up with something big 
for you to spend it on. 

The new Volvo 164 

This is Volvo’s largest, fastest, and plush- 
est sedan. 

It was designed for people w ho believe that 
somehow it's possible to build high performance 
and exceptional comfort into a good looking car 
that will stand up for years— yet still cost less 
than a year’s salary. 

Idealists they may be. 

But for them the 164 may be the ideal car. 

Not the world’s most powerful cor, 
but the world’s most powerful Volvo 

Even with its three-litre, six cylinder en- 
gine the Volvo 164 can’t keep up with a Ferrari. 
Although top speed is well in excess of 100 
miles per hour. 

Pick-up is faster than a Mercedes 250, pro- 
pelling you from 0 to 60 in just 10.5 seconds. 
Which is all you require to move into express- 
way traffic courageously. 

But when discretion is the better part of 
valor and you want to stop quickly, the 164 is 
unique. 

Test-drive one just for the thrill of stopping it 

Applying the brakes on a Volvo 1 64 creates 
a sensation that can only be described as hur- 
tling into a pillow. 

The huge 11 -inch disc brakes bring the 
car from 60 miles per hour to a straight stop in 
just 3.5 seconds— a feat usually achieved only 
by racing cars. 

Ordered by diplomats 

The Volvo 164 is comfortable and well ap- 
pointed. 

In the front, there are tw r o bucket-type 
seats which are infinitely adjustable. The back 


seat sits three comfortably. Or two luxuriously, 
with a pull-down armrest. 

There is ample legroom, which explains 
why many diplomats have ordered 164’s. Diplo- 
mats, as you know, are used to riding around in 
back seats. In style. Which the Volvo 164 won’t 
cramp. 

The seats are upholstered in leather. And 
the carpets are a story in themselves. 

Rumor has it that a designer one day asked 
the Chairman of Volvo for advice on the choice 
of carpeting. ‘‘Use this” the chairman said, 
pointing to the carpet on his office floor. 


You don’t pay extra to get a complete car 

Costly options are not required to make a 
164 habitable. 

Power steering, four-wheel power disc 
brakes, bucket seats upholstered in leather, 
windshield washer, tinted glass, white sidewall 
tires, two outside rearview mirrors, trip mileage 
counter, and electric rear window defroster are 
included in the base price. 


For the man with money to spend, not burn 

Taken as a whole, the 164 is a realistic car. 

When you buy one. you are not made to 
feel as though you should have brought refer- 
ences. Nor are you expected to pay extra for the 
privilege of driving Volvo’s best car when you 
have it serviced. The 164 has been designed in 
the same straightforward manner as any other 
Volvo. 

It’s also built to be as indestructible as any 
other Volvo. (9 out of every 10 Volvos regis- 
tered here in tin* last eleven years are still on 
the road.) 

Of course, we can’t promise you the 164 
will last eleven years. But in three years you 
should find yourself pocketing the money you’d 
normally spend for a new car. . 

Showing everybody that it’s S' N 
true what they say about the rich 
getting richer. 




The newTiparillo LP. 
Should you share it with a friend? 


I The new Tiparillo* LPs' are milder, 
slimmer. And longer, 

165 millimeters long, to be precise. 
Almost too long for a single man. 
Almost long enough for two. 



CONIGLIARO rontinufd 


home run. Tony was in Winter Haven, 
playing golf, and heard later on the ra- 
dio that "Tony Conigliaro is ofT to a 
great start in his comeback. Today he 
hit a home run against St. Louis as Bos- 
ton. . He laughed. "I thought I was 
playing golf.” he said. 

Gradually, Tony also began to hit the 
ball solidly. He was moving closer to 
the plate every time at bat. He was us- 
ing a bat I Vi inches longer than the one 
he used before the beaning, and he was 
not bailing out. His left foot was aimed 
to the right of first base not the third 
base dugout. 

But it was not until last week that 
Tony really began to hit like the old— 
or the young — Conigliaro. Against the 
Reds in Tampa he singled sharply into 
center field in the first inning. "I was hit- 
ting the ball square, and that's all 1 real- 
ly wanted.” he said. Until then Tony 
had not hit any home runs. But in the 
third inning, facing Mel Queen, Tony 
connected with a fastball. Alex Johnson, 
the Reds' leftfielder, turned to the wall 
and looked up. The ball disappeared over 
the fence and landed about 425 feet from 
home plate When he returned to the dug- 
out, his teammates swarmed around him. 
The next day Tony hit two solid singles 
in his first two at bats against the White 
Sox in Winter Haven. 

There now was no longer any doubt 
that Tony Conigliaro could see the base- 
ball. And there was no doubt that Tony 
would be in right field against Baltimore 
on Opening Day. 

"I will be a better hitter at night, I 
am sure,” Tony said, "because the ball 
will come out of a dark background. 
But I will be able to see it all right dur- 
ing the day. too. I just hope that I can 
be the type of hitter I was in 1967 when 
I could drive in the key run and help 
the club win games.” 

After the home run in Tampa. Tony 
came out of the game and drove back 
to Winter Haven in a car with Yastr/em- 
ski and Ken Harrelson. "Tony," Har- 
relson asked, "have you ever felt so 
good?” Conigliaro smiled. "I got an 
idea." Harrelson said. "I'll buy the 
Champagne and we’ll do some celebrat- 
ing tonight in Winter Haven." 

Conigliaro turned to face Harrelson 
in the back seal. "O.K., Haw k.” he said, 
"but just this once. If we drink cham- 
pagne every time I hit a home run this 
season, we’ll be two drunken bums at 
the end of the year." end 



Stop at Stuckey's. . . buy 10 yallons 
of yas and get a box of 


free Gandy 


Your happiest stop on the highways! Relax, refresh, refuel at Stuckey's 
Find every service that makes motoring more fun Hurry-up snack bars, 
golden fried chicken Great pecan candies, 
gift packs (we mail for you anywhere). Gas 
up with ten or more gallons for free box of 
candy. Look for Stuckey's, coast to coast. 






And a rewarding step it will be in the quietly obvious elegance of the 
''Morandi" with its handsome lines tapering to a receding subtly square 
toe .... and hand-crafted golden hardware hand in- 
laid in the same soft imported calfskin from which 
the shoe was cut. Black or a muted brown of unusual 
luster. You’ll find the Morandi and other Stetsons, 
for every fashion feeling, at better stores. $35. to 
$150. All inimitably crafted of course. 



Stetson Shoo Company. South Weymouth, Massachusetts 02190 
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AUGUSTA 1969 


The history of our most lustrous tournament is 
studded with memorable moments, and Bert Yancey 
(right), who has made a victory at Augusta his private 
mission, is determined to have his own. Whether he 
can match the ones shown on succeeding pages will 
be settled next week by MARK MULVOY 



A MANIA FOR THE MASTERS 


W alk over to Bert Yancey, that tall 
fellow with the visor pushed back 
into his reddish-blond hair and the pen- 
cil stuck behind his right ear, and ask 
him about the Masters golf tournament. 
Go ahead. Ask Bert Yancey anything 
at all about the Masters. 

Do you want to know how many 
rooms there are in the clubhouse at Au- 
gusta National? Ask Yancey. Want to 
know the silverware pattern in the con- 
testants' dining room? Yancey can tell 
you. Want to know who manufactures 
the flagsticks or how long they are? Yan- 
cey knows. 

For as long as he can remember, 30- 
ycar-old Bert Yancey has had this thing 
about the Masters and the Augusta Na- 
tional Golf Club. As a kid growing up on 
golf courses around Tallahassee, Yancey 
says he had only one real ambition. He 
wanted to be invited to play in the Mas- 
ters. It became an obsession with him. 
He vowed never to attend the Masters as 
a spectator or play the Augusta National 
course until he received his invitation to 
compete in the tournament itself. 


Finally, in 1967, mostly as a result of 
winning the previous year's Portland 
Open, Yancey qualified. For several 
days, Bert recalls, he lived with a feel- 
ing of "complete joy.” He would be play- 
ing in a tournament, say the Tucson 
Open, and doing poorly, when suddenly 
he would think about the Masters and 
then hit his longest drive straight down 
the middle of the fairway. "It is dif- 
ficult, really difficult," he says, "to de- 
scribe what playing in the Masters meant 
to me then and means to me now.” 

Characteristically, when Yancey got 
his first invitation he immersed himself 
in the Masters. To start, he and his wife 
Linda, who doubles as his putting coach, 
moved in with the Masters themselves, 
Mr. and Mrs. J. B. Masters, that is, 
who live just across the road from the 
second hole at Augusta National. When 
he wanted to practice, Yancey never had 
to wait for a ride or worry about leav- 
ing his wife without a car. He simply 
walked out the front door, across the 
street and onto the course. 

Then, instead of practicing with his 


best friends on the tour— Frank Beard, 
R. H. Sikes and Harold Henning — Bert 
joined veterans such as Jay Hebert and 
Ken Venturi. “They had been coming 
to Augusta for years and they knew what 
the course was like and what the Mas- 
ters was all about,” Yancey explains. 
"I wanted to pick their brains." 

Bert asked Byron Nelson, an old Au- 
gusta Master, to walk the course with 
him one day. Nelson counseled him on 
the dos and don’ts. "He told me not to 
get greedy on the 12th— that little par-3 
can be a killer," Yancey says. "He told 
me that two pars and two bogeys dur- 
ing the four rounds would be the av- 
erage on 12. He was right, too." 

While playing Augusta National dur- 
ing his practice rounds, Yancey tried to 
think like Ben Hogan. "That man played 
position golf from the tee,” Yancey says, 
"and then he hit for the center of the 
green. He had a plan for the golf course. 
So 1 stood on the tees and tried to fig- 
ure how Hogan would play every hole. 
1 knew Hogan would get the best angle 
off every tee, so 1 tried to find the best 
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angle. And I promised niyself that — like 
Hogan — I would play for the center of 
the greens at all times. Augusta, it has 
been proved, is not a gambler's course. 
The greens are not very big. There is no 
reason to hit the ball at the flagstick on 
every hole. You can hit the ball into 
the middle of a green and have only a 20- 
foot putt to the cup no matter where it 
is.” 

When he returned to the Masters home 
at night, Bert even took a part of the Au- 
gusta National course with him. Hemade 
scale models that show the contours and 
the most likely positions for pin place- 
ments on all the greens. He attached 
the models to a large board, and every 
night he stared at the board and tried 
to make himself a part of them. 

‘‘You must have a mental attitude 
about the Masters, especially if you want 
to win,” Yancey says. ‘‘I felt then and I 
still feel now that if I had a mental pic- 
ture of every green, if 1 knew the in- 
timacies of every green, then 1 could 
step up to my ball and hit it exactly 
where I wanted to. I mean, I could be 
150 yards away and not even see the 
pin, but I would still know where I want- 
ed my ball to land. That was the type 
of mental attitude I wanted about the 
Masters." 

For two years now Yancey has proved 
that his approach to the Masters is the 
right one. In his first round of that 1967 
tournament, Bert shot a fivc-under-par 
67 to lead the field. He still led after 36 
holes but was in a three-way tie for the 
lead after 54 holes. Then, in the final 
round, he shot a one-over-par 73 to fin- 
ish third behind Gay Brewer and Bobby 
Nichols. Last year Yancey played steady 
golf for the first three rounds and was 
two under par for 54 holes. In the final 
round he shot a seven-under-par 65 to 
finish at 279, a score that would have 
won 25 of the 32 previous Masters and 
tied for the lead in three others. But 
not 1968. Yancey's 279 put him third 
again behind Bob Goalby and Roberto 
De Vicenzo. 

Yancey has now played 144 holes at 
the Masters in 13 under par. Only three 
other golfers who have played in at least 
two Masters have been able to keep their 
aggregate total score under par. They 
are, not surprisingly, Arnold Palmer. 
JackNicklausandGary Player. Yancey's 
average of 70.37 a round is lower than 
any of theirs by more than a full stroke. 

Now Yancey is about to play in the 


tournament for the third time and he 
feels ready to win. "I think you’ve got 
to feel that way or else you won’t win 
it,” he says. ‘‘For instance, I did not 
feel ready to win the U.S. Open last 
year even after I led for three rounds. I 
would have been glad to take the Open, 
of course, but I don’t believe I was men- 
tally ready to win it. Then I blew it that 
last round. I don’t want to take any- 
thing away from Lee Trevino, but I real- 
ly blew the Open. I was five shots ahead 
during the third round and suddenly I 
was four shots behind during the fourth 
round. The Masters will be different. It 
is the only thing I have thought about 
for almost a year. 

‘‘Despite what some players say, the 
Masters is not just another tournament. 
It comes only once a year. Miss it, blow 
it — and you must wait another year. As 
the start of the Masters approaches, I 
begin to get real careful about every- 
thing. I stop lifting suitcases. I watch 
my diet and avoid the extras. I don’t 
stay out late at night. And I really work 
on my putting. If everything else is right 
and I can get my putts rolling during 
the Masters, I know I will beat any- 
one’s brains in.” 

It was not until the 1967 Masters that 
most people knew there was a Bert Yan- 
cey. The pros on tour knew him, though, 
and knew that he had a meticulous golf 
game. His swing was silky smooth. His 
long irons were played with precision. 
His short game was played with finesse, 
and his putting was right up there with 
the best. “I’d rather have Yancey’s 
stroke than a license to steal,” Jackie 
Burke says. 

Despite the quality of his game, Yan- 
cey has yet to prove that he can hold 
up under the severe tension of a major 
championship. Three rounds, maybe. 
Four rounds, no. After all, he led both 
the 1967 Masters and the 1968 U.S. Open 
for the first three rounds, yet failed to 
win cither. Some people feel that the 
experience of last year's Open, when he 
finished with a 76 after three sub-par 
rounds, may prove so shattering that he 
will never win anything again. So far he 
has not. Last month at the Citrus Open 
he led again after three rounds with a 70- 
66-70 before a finishing 77 put him in a tie 
for 1 0th and revived bitter memories. 

Yancey’s ability to hold up under ten- 
sion is questioned because of his ex- 
periences in the summer of 1960. Bert 
was a cadet at West Point then, just start- 


ing his senior year. During the summer 
he was an adjutant working with the in- 
coming plebcs on field maneuvers. He 
had considerable responsibility, and 
soon he began to crack under it. 

Bert already was depressed about a 
number of things, and then he had to 
go without sleep for three nights and 
four days during one stretch of beast- 
barracks training. “Soon I started to 
ask all kinds of nebulous questions,” 
Bert says. “Like who is God? And what 
is love? Anything without meaning.” 

Yancey woke up one morning in a hos- 
pital. He had suffered a nervous break- 
down. The Army transferred him to Val- 
ley Forge hospital. “I had the whole 
bit there,” he says. “Mine was not a 
mild nervous breakdown. They gave me 
shock treatments.” After nine months 
in hospitals, Yancey was discharged from 
the Army. He went to Florida to work 
with his brother Jim, one of the coun- 
try’s best grcenkcepcrs, at a course in 
Miami. “It was obvious that I was not 
well even then,” Yancey says. “I was 
still doing things that had no meaning. 
One day I just started to walk off in a 
straight line toward the edge of the Ev- 
erglades. My brother stopped me just 
in time.” 

Jim Yancey finally called his father 
in Tallahassee and told him to “come 
get Bert — he’s not recovered.” The el- 
der Yancey flew to Miami to escort Bert 
home. “I got on the plane and felt I 
was a kamikaze pilot,” Bert says. “This 
was it. I was not going to live beyond 
the flight. The stewardess came around 
and gave me a grapefruit-juice cocktail. 
I thought that was the potion they gave 
kamikaze pilots so they would have a 
happy death.” 

Then the plane landed in Tallahassee. 
“When it hit the runway, I was well,” 
Yancey says. “It was reality, like wak- 
ing up from the worst dream. I had 
had this tremendous feeling of death — 
and of accepting death — only hours 
before. And now life was apparent. 
To this day I don’t remember most 
of what happened those previous 10 
or 1 1 months.” 

Yancey has a continuing curiosity 
about the nervous breakdown. When he 
meets former West Point classmates dur- 
ing tournaments, he questions them 
about the events of his last summer as 
a cadet. “I search them,” he says. “I 
want to know about it. I’m not afraid 
to talk about it.” 

continued 
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Well again. Yancey spent the summer 
of 1961 working on his golf game, and 
then he joined the ’62 winter PGA tour. 
He stayed on the tour through the spring 
of 1962 with very little success, took a 
job as a teaching pro, then quit to study 
pre-medicine at Florida State. ”1 want- 
ed to help people,” he says. A semester 
later, Bert withdrew to take an assist- 
ant pro’s position in Philadelphia. Bert 
and his wife remained there during 1963. 
and in August of that year he signed a six- 
year contract with 10 wealthy Philadel- 
phians who were willing to underwrite 
his expenses on the tour against a sub- 
stantial share of the profits. 

“It was really unlikely I would play 
six years if I could not make expenses,” 
Yancey says- ‘‘If things did not look 
promising after two years. I'd have done 
something else." 

The contract, which expires this Au- 
gust, has been a touchy subject around 
the Yancey household. Linda thinks the 
syndicate should have accepted Bert's 
offers to buy up the contract. She feels 
the syndicate has made a substantial 
profit already on the $220,000 Bert has 
earned the last six years. 

Yancey disagrees with Linda. “We 
have a gentleman's agreement," he says, 
“and I will honor it. I have been ready 
to go on my own for a long time. sure. 
However, I don’t feel badly that 1 signed 
the contract. If they had not backed 
me, I might not have made it out here.” 

During his early days on the tour Yan- 
cey always seemed to be having some- 


thing bizarre happen to him. For in- 
stance. at the U.S. Open in 1964, he 
removed his shoe and sock to hit a shot 
out of some water. When he emerged 
he found blood gushing from his foot. 
He had stepped on a piece of jagged 
glass. Yancey was taken straight to a 
hospital and had to withdraw from the 
tournament. 

Three years later, at the Buick Open, 
rain caused a delay in the tournament. 
Yancey, wearing wet clothes, was play- 
ing bridge to pass the time. He was sit- 
ting on a metal box when a bolt of 
lightning struck, knocking him to the 
floor. "I’m lucky I wasn’t killed," he 
says. He went on to the finish in a tie 
for second. 

In between these incidents. Yancey be- 
gan to play good golf. He won three tour- 
naments in 1966, another in 1967, His 
earnings rose from SI2.0C0 in 1964 to 
some S65.000 the last two years. This 
year he is 13th on the money list with 
$12,000 so far. 

Now that he is financially solvent, 
Yancey wants a Masters championship 
more than ever. He has been formulating 
his plan for the Masters for several 
months now, with these thoughts im- 
printed on his mind: 

• "The trouble at Augusta is to the left, 
but so is the advantage. Like at No. 10. 
I can hit a three-wood straight down 
the middle, let it hit the hill and then 
roll. I’d have a four- to six-iron left. 
Or, I could turn my drive, catch the 
downslope and have an eight- or nine- 


iron left. Of course, I could turn my driv- 
er too much and find deep trouble on 
the left. But I will hit the driver. I won't 
hit it left. 

• “You should be one under par go- 
ing to the 6th. The 1st and 3rd holes 
are possible birdies. The 2nd is a def- 
inite birdie. I play safe with my tee 
shot on the second. It’s a par-5 and I 
can’t get home in two anyway. Then 
I hit my second shot anywhere down 
in front, even in the sand. 1 can 
make a birdie from the sand just as eas- 
ily as from the grass. 

• “If you are one under through 5 or 6, 
you have a chance to turn in two-under 
34 since the par-5 8th is a good birdie 
hole. You must play the par-4s for the 
middle of the greens in order to make 
par. 

• “I play for pars at 10. 1 1 and 12. On 
12 I try the safest route possible to the 
green. On the par-5 I3lh, I’ll go for the 
green if my drive is in any good po- 
sition. But 1 always go for it on the par- 
5 15th. I never lay up there. 1 was lucky 
last year on the 16th. I made four straight 
twos on the hole. I'll take it again. I 
play for the middle on 17 or 18 and try 
to roll in a putt. I had to gamble on 16 
and 17 in 1967, the first time I didn’t 
play for the middle, and made bogeys. 
That taught me." 

Yes, Bert Yancey has learned all about 
the Augusta National. Now he is ready 
for the Masters and the green jacket 
that goes to the winner. He even knows 
who makes the jackets. 


Impossible successes and improbable failures have become a part of the Masters' tradition. 
Artist Francis Golden re-creates a few of the tournament's most famous triumphs and tragedies. 


A DOUBLE EAGLE 
STARTED THE 
FIREWORKS 


1935 : 


In the second year of the Masters. Gene 
Sarazen hit what has turned out to be the most historic shot 
in golf At the l5th, a 485-yard par-5. Sarazen needed three 
birdies in the last four holes to tie Craig Wood, who was 
■already in the clubhouse. After a good drive he hit a four- 
wood over the pond toward the hole. When the ball rolled in 
fora double-eagle 2, Sarazen had. in effect, made all three 
birdies with one shot. Sarazen tied Wood, then beat him the 
next day in a playoff to complete his remarkable comeback, 
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1954 : 


I Billy Joe Potton, o flomboyont 31-yeor-old omoieur 
from North Carolina, had the pros by the throct ond the gallery 
by the heart as, from start to finish, he did everything but win. 
With the help of a hole in one on the 6th, he moved into the 
final nine on Sunday fighting Ben Hogan and Som Snead for the 
lead. By the 12th he was ahead. Then, of the infamous 1 3th, came 
this calamity. Bold when caution might have served him well, he 
hit into Roe’s Creek, waded after his boll, sloshed around, ond 
came away with wet feet ond a soggy 7. "I went for the green," 
he said later, "because thot's what the crowd wanted." His effort 
to please his gallery cost him the Masters— he lost it by a stroke. 






■ "I wos in too big of a hurry to 
win it," Arnold Palmer said. That was the story 
of the worst hole he ever played, and the most 
enjoyable Gary Player ever watched. Members 
of Arnie's Army thought it wos going to be o 
cinch. Their hero had a trifling seven-iron to the 
72nd green for a par 4 and victory over Player. 
When Palmer got too hasty and bunkered the 
shot, the Army thought, oh well, at worst a bogey 
5, a tie, and we win it tomorrow. But there was 
no tomorrow, for Palmer hit this shot over the 
green and wound up with a double-bogey 6. 




IUUSTRATK 


BY FRANC'S GOLDEN 



1965 : 


I Jack Nicklaus was unstoppable 
and almost unbelievable. Tied with Palmer and 
Player after 36 holes, he crushed them both with 
a third-round 64 that matched the course record. 
When he picked this putt out of the hole on 
Sunday he had won by a stunning nine-stroke 
margin and set o Masters scoring mark of 271. 


1967 : 


I Up the last fairway trudged the 
familiar figure in the white cap, and the decades 
rolled back. It was 54-year-old Ben Hogan 
finishing the back nine in 30 for an astonishing 
66. The roars of the gallery were deafening, and 
for just a fleeting moment golf's great cham- 
pion permitted himself an uncharacteristic grin. 
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HEROES AND STUPIDS 

by DAN JENKINS 


■ t was his birthday, 
and when Roberto De Vicenzo 
eagled the 1st hole and blrdied the 
2nd and 3rd. it looked as though the 
Masters would give him a green 
jacket as a present. He finished with 
a 65 to tie Bob Goalby for the lead 
and force a playoff. But such was 
his excitement that Roberto failed 
to notice that on the scorecard his 
playing partner. Tommy Aaron, had 
written down a 4 for him instead of 
a 3 for the 17th hole When Roberto 
signed his card, the score became 
law, leaving the charming Argentine 
to ponder the cruelness of the rule. 


It is commonly known among a select 
group of Masters goers that many of 
the best shots of the tournament arc 
served in tall paper cups on the upstairs 
porch of the Augusta National Golf 
Club. The truly great moments occur 
out on the course, to be sure, but you 
have to wait for those, and the porch out- 
side the upper grillroom is a very pleas- 
ant place to wait. There one can sit where 
corporate insurgents sit and mill where 
double-eagle makers mill. There, too, a 
man can listen to the Masters, not only 
from the logy, anecdotal mumbling 
around him. but from the mighty bray- 
ing of the crowds in the valley below. 
Off on the fragrant horizon there stands 
a big. faintly readable leader board re- 
acting to the roars, and near the white 
porch rail is a contemplative wistaria, 
and down on the umbrella-dotted ve- 
randa there is an ever-present cluster of 
Conni Venturis and Susan Marrs to hol- 
ler at. In the whole Renoir of the Mas- 
ters. there is really no better place to 
await the premonition that Gene Sar- 
azen will hole out a four-wood, or that 
Billy Joe Patton will slice a spoon into 
a creek, or that Roberto Dc Vicenzo 
will shank his scorecard. 

An Augusta premonition can come 
in several different forms, of course. It 
can be a whoop from up around the 
Nth green, where, according to one's 
watch. Arnold Palmer's gallery ought 
to be. It can be an ominous wailing 
from down near the 10th, where, per- 
haps, Jack Nicklaus is. It can be a se- 
ries of red numbers going up on the 
leader board for someone who was out 
of it— say, Bert Yancey but who now. 
suddenly, is back in it. Or it can some- 
times merely be an intelligence report. 
A sunburned soul will hike up the stairs 
to pant and puff the news that H-Ho- 
gan . . . has . . . b-birdied four holes 
... in a r-row. J-jay and b-bee . . . 
and water, please . . . t-tall . . . ice . . . 
t-twist . . . aaaaaiiiii, whew. 

In all of its years since the beginning 


in 1934, the Masters has been a tour- 
nament of premonitions closely followed 
by explosions. One simply knows that 
every afternoon something cincmascop- 
ieally dramatic is going to happen, as 
in no other championship, for the Au- 
gusta course is laid out to make things 
happen, to entice the field into gran- 
diose delusions. These explosions can 
be of the mild kind that only makes the 
ice cubes swirl, but they can also be vi- 
olent enough to rattle the porch and 
send everyone scrambling out onto the 
course like Hollywood-styled Spitfire pi- 
lots darting toward their planes. 

Bobby Jones, who started the Masters, 
must have had a premonition himself 
as long ago as 1935, the year of his sec- 
ond tournament. He had played in the 
event (Jones played in the Masters un- 
til 1948) and he was in the clubhouse 
with most everyone else, toasting Craig 
Wood as the probable winner, when he 
decided to wander out on the back nine. 
He wanted to watch his old friends. Gene 
Sarazen and Walter Hagen, the last two- 
some. Jones reached the 15th green just 
as they were about to hit their second 
shots, with Sarazen holding a remote, 
mathematical chance to tie Wood if he 
could manage three birdies over the last 
four holes. Some chance. 

Sarazen, as he recalls, was not really 
thinking about making a double eagle 
as he stood out there on the 1 5th fair- 
way, waggling a club, his plus fours flut- 
tering in the spring breeze. All he want- 
ed to do was clear the pond in front of 
the green for two putts and an easy bird- 
ie. Nobody ever thinks about making a 
double eagle except 14-year-old junior 
champions. 

Sarazen lashed at the four-wood from 
the right side of the fairway, and the 
ball took off in a high, drawing arc, 
slightly right of the flag. He might have 
hit more club, a spoon or brassie, to be 
certain of clearing the pond, but it would 
not have done him much good if the 
shot had wound up in Savannah. The 
continued 
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trick was to reach the green and hold 
it. 

"There was a pause and then I heard 
some yells," Sarazen says. "I walked a 
few yards before I realized it had gone 
in, and wasn’t just close, for an eagle. 
Frankly, I'm tired of discussing it. You’d 
think I had never done anything else but 
hit that shot. In the Orient for a while I 
became known as Mr. Double Eagle, 
which non-golfers probably took to mean 
that I was an Indian chief. To me, the 
most interesting thing about the shot is 
that both Jones and Hagen saw it." 

Sarazen’s remarkable shot did not 
alone win him that Masters, of course. 
He had to par the last three holes to 
tie, and then defeat Craig Wood the 
next day in a 36-hole playofT. The fact 
remains, however, that the double eagle 
has done more to publicize Augusta than 
all of the growing of azaleas and prun- 
ing of juniper have since. Rudy Vallee 
had Sarazen re-create the shot the fol- 
lowing year for a network radio show, 
for example, and many a newsreel cam- 
eraman has had him trudge back to the 
scene. And once, in 1955, the tournament 
committee commemorated the event by 
staging a double-eagle contest on 
Wednesday instead of a clinic (or the 
Par-3 tournament it now holds). Each 
member in the field took three whacks 
from where Gene hit the four-wood. 
Freddie Haas Jr. was the winner with 
a shot four feet from the pin. 

Few men. including Sarazen, have won 
the Masters under more desperate con- 
ditions than Byron Nelson did — twice. 
His subpar barrages on both occasions, 
in 1937 and 1942, were nearly spectacular 
enough to make everyone forget all about 
double eagles. They were, in fact, mem- 
orable enough for the green-jacketed 
sponsors to erect a bridge in honor of 
his deeds at the 12th hole. 

The Byron Nelson of ’37 was barely 
25 years old, tall, slender, nervous, and 
usually outfitted in starched dress shirts 
with the cuffs turned up twice, on the 
order of a pharmacist. But he opened 
that championship with a 66, the low- 
est round Jones and his friends had seen 
in the tournament. Nelson's lead slowly 
dribbled away to a more experienced 
Ralph Guldahl, and on the last day, 
with nine holes to play, Byron trailed 
by four strokes. 

Guldahl was playing one hole ahead 
of Nelson, who was paired with Wiffy 
Cox, and when Byron reached the 10th 


tee he heard that Guldahl had gotten a 
birdie on the hole. “If I don't get a bird- 
ie here I’m five behind with only eight 
to go." Nelson thought to himself. "I 
wonder what second money is?" 

Without thinking much more about 
his predicament than that. Nelson hit a 
good shot into the 1 0th green and saw 
it spin up close for a short birdie putt. 
He made it, and Wiffy Cox said to him. 
"Kid, I think that's the one we need. 
It’ll show Ralph he can't shake you, 
and there are plenty of holes left." 

Both men got par 4s at the long, dan- 
gerous 1 1 th, but when Nelson reached 
the 12th tee the crowd, he noticed, was 
scurrying over to him in mad droves, 
jamming around him. And he thought 
he heard someone talking about Gul- 
dahl taking a double-bogey 5 on that 
dandy little water-logged par-3. 

"My adrenalin really got going," Nel- 
son says. "I suddenly realized I’d been 
playing negative golf for two days." Nel- 
son, somehow, was seized by aggressive- 
ness. He splintered the flag with a six- 
iron at the 12th, and dropped the 12- 
footer for a birdie 2. 

Now, up ahead on the par-5 1 3th, Gul- 
dahl, reeling from Nelson's pursuit, gam- 
bled on a second shot to the green, 
plopped it into Rae's Creek and took a 
bogey 6. Then Nelson, almost in a dead 
run, whomped a spoon over the creek 
and off the left edge of the green, where- 
upon he took a three-iron and gently 
chipped in a 50-foot eagle 3. 

In just two holes Nelson had gone 2- 
3 to Guldahl’s 5-6, and it was all over. 

Five years later the Masters saw a 
different Nelson, this one more so- 
phisticated, confident and popular. He 
was Lord Byron, the Mechanical Man, 
a man obviously reaching his peak ahead 
of Ben Hogan and Sam Snead, who 
were among his contemporaries. And 
a handy thing it was, for only this 
kind of player could have defeated Ho- 
gan, another rising star from Texas, in 
a classic Masters. 

Nelson began that tournament as if 
he intended to turn Augusta into a Roa- 
noke chicken ranch, shooting 68-67 — 
135, tying the 36-hole record. He played 
ahead to 280 and what seemed like vic- 
tory, but Hogan, burning inside for his 
first major title, made up eight strokes 
over the last two rounds and gained a 
tie. So it was Nelson vs. Hogan, a cou- 
ple of old Texas pals, from the same cad- 
die pens, in fact, in a playoff. It was a 


Fort Worth city championship -on the 
road. 

"Still the most vivid thing to me is 
that many of the players stayed over on 
Monday to follow u- around," Nelson 
says. 

Byron did not begin ihe playoff like 
any sort of mechanical man. He double- 
bogeyed the 1st hole, then bogeyed the 
4th, and Hogan stepped onto the 6th 
tee with a three-stroke lead. But it was 
from this point on, through the next 1 1 
holes, that Nelson, by his own admis- 
sion, played the finest golf of his life. 
All he did was birdie the 6th, eagle the 
8th, birdie the 11th, 12th and 13th, and 
play the next three holes in par. The harsh 
fact was that Hogan played those same 1 1 
holes in one under par — and lost five 
shots, not to mention the Masters. 

As just about everyone knows who 
doesn't use rented clubs or tee off in 
sneakers. Hogan's best years were still 
ahead of him. He would win the Mas- 
ters twice (among nine major titles in 
all ). would finish second three more times 
and would post a record of never fin- 
ishing worse than 10th in 14 straight Au- 
gusta appearances. For all of this, how- 
ever, Ben's finest moment came many 
springtimes after his prime and it was a 
very moving moment for the Masters. 
Where were you on April 8, 1967, the 
day Hogan almost turned Augusta into 
a soap opera? If you were in warm, sun- 
ny Georgia that Saturday you must have 
been in Hogan's gallery on much of the 
last nine holes when he shot a record- 
equaling 30 and completed the round 
in 66, the lowest of the week. 

Quite possibly, Hogan's last nine was 
the most elegant shotmaking ever in a 
major tournament. It was certainly an 
amazing performance for a man only 
four months shy of his 55th birthday. 
Hogan played the nine in six birdies 
and three pars, without a single error in 
judgment or technique, without a single 
fairway miss or a putt of more than 20 
feet in length, including the two par-5s. 

Soft music, please, and build that ap- 
plause while the graying man in the old- 
fashioned white billed cap and the pleat- 
ed trousers plays it again. Let's see. There 
was a seven-iron into the 10th for a six- 
foot birdie, a six-iron into the 1 1th only 
one foot from the cup for a birdie, a six- 
iron onto the 12th for a 10-foot bird, a 
four-wood onto the 1 3th in two for a two- 
putt birdie, a five-iron onto the 14th for 
a par from 18 feet, a four-wood onto 
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the 15th for another two-putt birdie, a 
seven-iron onto the 16th for a par from 
20 feet, a seven-iron onto the 17th for 
par from 20 feet and a five-iron onto 
the 18th for the last birdie that curled 
downhill and in from 13 feet. 

Ben had trudged up the last fairway 
to the building roar of thousands, and 
when the final putt dropped, the burst 
of joy from the great crowd must have 
awakened every tired body in the park- 
ing lot. It was followed by endless ap- 
plause, like a marathon curtain call, and 
one had the feeling that even on the 
blase clubhouse porch there surely 
couldn't be a dry eye. 

For sustained whoops and hollers, 
nothing has ever equaled the 1954 Mas- 
ters, in which a younger Hogan was in- 
timately involved, along with Sam Snead 
and a crazy, chattering North Carolina 
amateur, Billy Joe Patton. Those were 
the days when Tournament Chairman 
Clifford Roberts did not edit the crowds 
at Augusta. They were larger in the mid- 
and late- 1 950s than they are now, the 
biggest, trompingest galleries golf has 
ever known. 

Billy Joe, known only around Mor- 
ganton, N.C., tied for the first-round 
lead, which was unreal in itself, but then 
he led all alone after 36. Bareheaded, be- 
spectacled, grinning, with a faster swing 
than a kitchen blender, Billy Joe kept 
the bulk of the throng enslaved with his 
scrambling tactics and his comments. “I 
may go for it, and I may not," he would 
drawl, addressing a shot. "It all depends 
on what I elect to do on my backswing." 

Saturday Patton fell to third, five be- 
hind Hogan, two behind Snead. Then 
came Sunday. Sundays are always psy- 
chotic at the Masters, but this one more 
closely resembled a South American rev- 
olution than most. Hogan and Snead, 
playing one hole apart, had every rea- 
son to think they were going to have 
their own private little tournament, but 
Billy Joe, a couple of holes ahead of 
them, got back in it fast with a 32 on 
the first nine, including a hole in one at 
the 6th. 

All anyone could hear from the gal- 
leries during the next hour or so as Pat- 
ton, Hogan and Snead began to shift 
the lead around was, "Billy Joe gonna 
do it. He gonna do it.” 

As it turned out, Billy Joe did it, all 
right. At a point when judicious play 
would have won it for him easily — lay- 
ing up at 13 and 15 for sure pars at a 


time he knew Hogan and Snead were hav- 
ing trouble behind him — Patton went 
for the greens on his second shots and 
landed in the water both times. To the 
complete horror of his followers, he 
made a 7 and a 6 on those holes for 71, 
and missed tying by a stroke. Pars there 
would have given him 68 and a two- 
stroke victory over Hogan and Snead, 
who tied, Sam winning the playofT the 
next day. 

The 13th hole provided the more im- 
portant and dramatic incident, for Pat- 
ton knew he was leading then, that 
Hogan had just made 6 at the 1 llh. He 
could see, too, one presumed, that he 
had a nasty, sidehill lie for his shot 
to the green. He studied the shot mo- 
mentarily while the crowd shouted for 
him to be cautious. Then he looked over 
at those near him. taking a wood from 
the bag. 

"I didn't get where I am playin’ safe," 
he said, promptly hitting the ball right 
into the creek bottom bordering the 
green. 

For a moment or two there was still 
a glimmer of hope for Billy Joe. Walk- 
ing toward the ditch Patton heard a 
few frantic calls and saw some mem- 
bers of the gallery pointing down into 
the high grass below the green. They 
were telling him the ball had not sub- 
merged quite as deep as Conrad Veidt 
usually took his U-boats, that perhaps 
it was playable. 

Patton removed his shoes and socks, 
rolled up his trousers, grabbed a wedge 
and climbed down into the ditch. He 
got set once or twice for a slash at it 
but finally decided, amid some nervous 
giggles in the crowd, that it was too 
risky. He could take 14 or 15 slashes at 
the ball once he got going. So he took 
a two-stroke penalty, laid out and, still 
barefoot, pitched up poorly and required 
two putts for his calamitous 7. 

"I wouldn’t play it any differently," 
says Patton. "I was elated to play as 
well as I did. Going into those last nine 
holes, I knew I had to take a pop at it. 
What if I’d played safe and lost? That 
wouldn't have answered anything. I 
didn't feel I had any lead at all with 
Hogan behind me. I'm talkin' about the 
Hogan of then. If I’d played it safe I’d 
always have wondered how good I real- 
ly was. I'm almost delighted I lost, in 
fact. I might have turned pro." 

The remainder of the 1950s at Au- 
gusta was not what you would term un- 


exciting. Certainly the victories achieved 
by Cary Middlecoff, Jack Burke, Doug 
Ford, a new star named Arnold Palmer 
and Art Wall, in that order, were not 
without suspense and splendid play. But 
the Masters, like pro golf itself, was suf- 
ering a disease we might call the In-Be- 
tweens. It was mourning the gradual but 
obvious exit of Hogan and Snead — and 
waiting for the real Arnold Palmer. 

The love affair between Palmer and Au- 
gusta actually began in 1958 when he 
won the first of his four Masters. He 
won it with his pants too long, his shirt- 
tail out and no one sure at that time 
whether Latrobc was in Pennsylvania 
or Poland. Specifically, he won it with 
a free lift from an imbedded lie on the 
] 2th hole on the last day, in addition to 
an eagle on the 13th. The affair sim- 
mered the next year. Wall’s year, when 
it was Palmer, primarily, who lost the 
tournament on the last day on the same 
hole — the 12th — where he got the free 
lift. With a two-stroke lead, he splashed 
a seven-iron into the creek, and about 
two dozen guys up front, led by Art 
Wall, regarded the news so jubilantly 
they birdied everything in sight. 

Now, with this buildup, Palmer and 
the Augusta crowds were ready in I960 
to embrace one another, Swedish film 
style. He quickly mobilized his now-fa- 
mous Army with a first-round 67, and 
continued to lead the tournament all the 
way until he faltered on the back nine 
on Sunday. Meanwhile, Ken Venturi was 
in the clubhouse, caressing a 283, be- 
lieving he had redeemed himself for col- 
lapsing twice before when he had been 
close. Poor Ken Venturi. He was forced 
to watch a TV set while Palmer rammed 
in a 30-foot birdie on the 71st, and then 
an eight-foot birdie on the 72nd to beat 
him by a shot. 

"I’m sitting there with the press all 
pleased and comfortable," Venturi 
would describe it later, “and when Ar- 
nie holes the 30-footcr they leave me 
like I got the pox." 

By 1961. of course there was only one 
player in the Masters — Amie. The cham- 
pionship was his to win or lose, as he 
saw fit. That Gary Player would have 
the audacity to share the lead with him 
at 36, and then to open up a four-shot 
bulge through 54, was practically un- 
speakable. Cries of "Get him, Amie" 
echoed through the pines on Sunday as 
Palmer set chase. There was one par- 
ticularly frustrating moment for Player 

continued 
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as he doggedly tried to hold his lead, 
with Palmer slowly creeping up. Bounc- 
ing down the 1 1th fairway, Gary looked 
at the big leader board and saw that 
the scorekeepers had posted a huge im- 
promptu sign on it. It said Go Arnie. 

Player got home with a 74 for 280, 
but Arnold, working on a 69, had strug- 
gled to a one-stroke lead, and when he 
crushed a drive up the center of the last 
fairway, leaving himself no more than a 
seven-iron to the green, the Army was 
ecstatic. The war had been won, and 
they as much as he had won it. There 
were slaps on the back and long, giddy 
choruses of Whoo-ha, Arnie. 

The Army had forgotten one thing, 
though. Palmer could go to sleep at times 
like these— the challenge over, the hard 
work done. And sleep he did on the 
seven-iron, which plinked off into a right- 
hand bunker. Well, that was all right, 
the Army felt. He would either get it up 
and dow n in 2, or take a bogey, in which 
case he would simply win it in a playoff 
the next day with a 63 to Player's 97. 
And then right there, before all of those 
worshiping thousands and before all of 
the millions watching television, before 
Winnie and Mark McCormack and ev- 
erybody, he hit a Joe Zilch out of the bun- 
ker. A Sam Sausage. 

The ball squirted across the green and 
sped down a far slope into so difficult 
an angle that no mortal could have 
chipped back to rescue the bogey. Palm- 
er made 6, and lost another Masters. 

‘‘I guess I was in too big a hurry to 
win it," Arnold said later. "Or some- 
thing. Hell, I don't know what I was 
up to." 

Palmer very nearly suffered a worse 
humiliation in 1962, when the Masters 
was all his again in tone, mood and sus- 
pense. He grabbed the lead the second 
afternoon with a blazing 66, tacked a 
69 onto that and, although Player and 
Dow Finsterwald were hovering near 
enough the top to cause trouble, most 
of the porch talk Sunday morning was 
all about Palmer breaking Ben Hogan's 
72-hole record of 274. Why not? All he 
needed was a piddling 68, which he could 
surely shoot if he had enough cigarettes 
with him. 

Arnold didn't shoot the 68 — but he 
came close to a 78. In one of the most 
curious rounds he ever played, Palmer 
frittered away stroke after stroke until 
he eventually arrived at the 16th hole 
to find himself two shots behind Fin- 
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sterwald and Player, with par in for a fat 
77. 

Then it was like this: Ah, good, says 
Palmer. Are the TV cameras in focus? 
Swell. Flick the cigarette. Hitch the 
pants. And there goes a 60-foot chip, up- 
hill, downhill and in for a birdie deuce. 
On to 17. Flick. Hitch. Hitch again. And 
down goes a 15-foot birdie putt. Play- 
off. Which, of course, he wins, largely 
with the jolt of a gimme birdie at the 
12th hole, good old breezy, bitchy No. 
12, Amen Corner, where he had splat- 
tered and splashed and won and lost be- 
fore. 

Palmer won the Masters again in 
1964, but this one was more or less of 
a, well, a porch-sitter, some called it. 
He led all the way and finished six strokes 
ahead of the field. And he may win it 
some more. Harry Vardon, after all, won 
six British Opens, so there is no law 
against a man building up his own stock- 
pile of particular major championships. 
Never again, however, will he dominate 
the atmosphere of Augusta as thoroughly 
as he did over those five consecutive 
years from '58 through '62. Nor does it 
seem likely that anyone ever can again. 

If winning alone would do it. Jack 
Nicklaus would already be there. Think 
about Jack for a moment. Over the past 
10 years as an amateur and professional 
he has not only taken three Masters but 
nine major championships in all, same 
as Hogan, which is more than anyone 
other than Walter Hagen (11) and Bob- 
by Jones (13). Along the way one of his 
modest projects at Augusta in 1965 was 
to fire a 64. equaling a 25-year-old course 
record, and wind up with a total of 271. 
17 under par, which broke Hogan's rec- 
ord by three strokes. Jack also has wavy 
blond hair, drives a roadster and is con- 
sidered well liked around the frat house. 
But what he needs for his 30th birthday 
is warmth. 

Jack's problems are that he has had 
too much talent and maturity for his 
age. After all, no one can identify with 
a beefy rich kid who hits the ball across 
the state line and goes around beating 
Arnold Palmer all the time. The warmth 
is there to those who know him well, 
but it never transfers to the crowd. They 
applaud him politely, but mainly for the 
mechanics. 

What Nicklaus could do some year 
to evoke sympathy perhaps is approve 
a Masters scorecard with a mistake on 
it and blow a championship. Had it been 
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THE MASTERS continu'd 


Jack who did what Roberto De Vicen- 
zo did in 1968, he would have a whole 
new image, the Rules of Golf would 
still be under siege, and the tournament 
committee would be hiding out in Pueb- 
lo, Colo. 

Last year's Masters should have been 
filed away as one of the most dazzling 
ever played. Just about anyone in town 
who owned a set of clubs was in the 
thick of it all four days. Starting the 
final round, for instance, no fewer than 
1 1 men were three strokes apart, and go- 
ing into the last nine holes at least six 
players were still seriously in contention. 
When the day appeared to be over, the 
following results had been produced: 22 
players had broken par and 21 had fin- 
ished under the par of 288 for the cham- 
pionship, nine more than ever before. 

Hottest of all were two men who had 
been, possibly, the least considered as 
potential Masters winners: Roberto De 
Vicenzo, a carefree, if elderly, Latin; and 
Bob Goalby. a plodding veteran of the 
PGA tour whose often brilliant golf was 


becoming less frequent. Roberto pitched 
in a nine-iron at the 1st hole for an eagle 2 
and birdied the next two holes, getting 
off to the kind of start municipal hus- 
tlers enjoy when they're betting the trail- 
er rent. Ever smiling and looking at times 
quite astonished, he birdied the 8th as 
well, and came through the first nine in 
31. Goalby stayed close with a 33. 

Both players kept it up on the back 
nine. Roberto, with a par on 18 for a rec- 
ord-tying 64, bogeyed the hole for a 65 
and a 277 total. Discouraged by his bo- 
gey but excited by his prospects of win- 
ning anyway, he hurriedly signed his 
scorecard and sal down by the 1 8th green 
to watch Goalby. 

Goalby needed a par at 18 for a 66 
that would tie him with De Vicenzo. 
He got it with a career two-iron from a 
hook lie that soared 230 yards, fading 
perfectly onto the green for an easy two 
putts. Both men were at 277. Playoff on 
Monday. 

What no one knew at the time except 
the Masters officials, and, by now, De 


Vicenzo, was that even as Goalby played 
the 18th Roberto had lost a stroke 
through bookkeeping. Tommy Aaron, 
his playing companion for the day, had 
accidentally marked down a 4 instead 
of a 3 at the 17th hole on his scorecard, 
a 35 instead of a 34 for the last nine 
and a 66 instead of a 65 for the round. 
And Roberto had approved the card. 
The Rules of Golf state that a player's 
card stands as he approves it. If the 
score is too high, that's what he gets. If 
it is too low, he’s disqualified. 

Most of the Rules of Golf, of course, 
were written for the days when men 
played in heavy tweed suits, smoked 
pipes on their downswings and were gal- 
ieried mostly by sheepherders. But there 
was nothing anyone could do about it, 
least of all De Vicenzo, who would only 
say, “What a stupid I am,” or poor 
Bob Goalby, who became a Masters 
champion in the most unlikely of ways 
since Gene Sarazen's double eagle 
knocked everyone off the clubhouse 
porch. end 
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AN ICY LOVE-IN WITH 
THE RED-HOT BLUES 



HOCKEY NIGHT in the Arena offers fan Stan 
Musial. French- language pleas for French- 
speaking Blues, cool Coach Scotty Bowman and 
Organist Norm Kramer pumping adrenalin. 


Proud old St. Louis has flipped over its hockey team. Pampered by 
the owners— who are real sweethearts— and flinging kisses in return, 
the Blues begin a run at the Stanley Cup by GARY RONBERG 


T hough he never lived to discover the 
difference between a hockey puck 
and a lacrosse stick, Pierre Laclede Li- 
guest— the French fur trader who found- 
ed St. Louis 205 years ago — would be a 
Blues fan today. Everybody living with- 
in a long slap shot of the Arena at 5700 
Oakland Avenue is a Blues fan today, 
from that Tulsa couple who just bought 
season tickets to that nice man. Stan, 
who owns the restaurant up the street. 
The Blues, who frolicked off with the 
National Hockey League's West Divi- 
sion championship, are St. Louis today, 
as much so as the Post- Dispatch, W. C. 
Handy's namesake song. El Birdos and 
beer. Pierre Laclede Liguest would be a 
Blues fan all right; he’d have a pair of 
seats for sure, somewhere in the Par- 
quets. 

As the Stanley Cup playoffs got un- 
der way this week, tickets were as hard 
to find in St. Louis as Detroit Tiger 
fans. But that is only typical of the whole 
season. The Blues averaged 14,155 for 
38 home games, 26 of which were sell- 
outs. Already about 12,000 of the Are- 
na's 14,500 seats belong to season tick- 
et holders, and there just aren’t enough 
of those penthouse boxes to go around. 
(Anheuser-Busch, Dempsey-Tcgeler, 
Falstaff and Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone, to name just a few boxholders, 
are in at $2,500 a year. ) The Arena is a 
fashion showcase for St. Louis women 
in sable and mink, Givenchy and Dior, 
their escorts in very fine threads. "We 
come to see the fights,” says Mrs. A. J. 
Gala, a lady of taste. "Those boys are 
so strong, well, you just know they can 
take care of themselves." 

Blues fans would jump off the Gate- 


way Arch for their team and vice versa; 
there isn't another crowd in the NHL 
quite like this one. Pumped up by a silver- 
jacketed organist named Norm Kramer 
(whose technique has been scouted by 
Philadelphia and Pittsburgh ), the crowd 
is in a froth even before the Blues take 
the ice. When the players appear at last, 
Kramer swings into the St. Louis Blues. 
and the crowd comes to its feet. If the 
pace of the game is slow, Kramer often 
pounds his left hand on the bass keys 
and his feet on the pedals in a plea for 
action. In this atmosphere the Blues have 
become a phenomenal third-period team, 
outscoring the opposition 72 goals to 
40. Thirteen times this year they have 
come back cither to tie or win in the 
final period, three times in the last five 
minutes. At home the Blues lost only 
eight of their 38 games. 

"That crowd is worth a goal a game 
to us,” says Scotty Bowman, the team's 
coach and general manager. "One night 
in Chicago we lost 3-1 but played a good 
third period. I have to believe that if 
we're home, in front of our fans, some- 
how we tie 2-2.” 

The Blues’ scene is a love feast. Love 
flows down from the owners, Sidney Sal- 
omon Jr. and his son Sid III. and back 
up to them. Three years ago the Arena 
was aromatic of livestock shows. To- 
day, after a $2.5 million refurbishing by 
the Salomons, it is second in splendor 
only to the Los Angeles Forum. There 
is an Arena Club, done in Old English, 
with burnished wood furnishings, low 
lights and thick red carpeting, while out 
in the seats there is a hockey "feel" to 
the building; the sight lines are excel- 
lent. The Blues' ice-making machine is 
continued 
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RED-HOT BLUES continued 


one of the few that doesn't leave tracks — 
it is driven over a red carpet before it 
reaches the icc. 

The Salomons' tender loving care no- 
toriously extends to the Blues' players. 
Any man who docs something to en- 
hance the team’s name — scores three 
goals in a game, makes the All-Star team, 
plays a major role in a key victory — 
gets a gold wristwatch. Not any gold 
wristwatch, mind you, but a S750 Patck 
Philippe, thin as a half dollar. Last Nov. 
7, Gordon (Red) Bcrenson (see cover) 
went a little wild, scoring six goals in a 
game with the Philadelphia Flyers. For 
this extraordinary feat the Salomons 
presented Bcrenson with a 1969 Chev- 
rolet station wagon with a canoe on top 
and a Browning 20-gauge shotgun in- 
side. "In New York or Montreal," said 
Red, who has played for both cities, "all 
you'd get would be a handshake.” 

Last spring there was a highly pub- 
licized trip to Florida — players and 
wives, 10 days, all expenses paid. The 
Blues loved it, of course, but there was 
some out-of-town grouching. "I think 
the Salomons are on very thin icc with 


that kind of stufT," said George (Punch) 
Imlach, coach and general manager of 
the Toronto Maple Leafs. "I'm sure 
Scotty Bowman, as coach, thinks it's 
great because it makes his job easier 
when he has a happy, motivated team. 
But from a management point of view 
it's bad. It puts every other club in the 
league in an impossible competitive po- 
sition — a position we shouldn't have to 
be in. After all. I'm not allowed to call 
my players together and say, 'You win 
tonight and I'll give you S5,000 to split 
among yourselves.’ That just isn't per- 
mitted, and I'm afraid the Salomons are 
getting very close to just the type of 
thing the league wants to avoid." 

"I can see it creating problems for 
the rest of us, all right,” says Red Kel- 
ly, coach of the Los Angeles Kings. 
"Maybe a fellow will score six goals 
and want to know where his new car is. 
You tell him he doesn't get a new car. 
and he says, ‘Trade me to St. Louis.’ ” 

All this makes the Salomons simmer. 
"I think Mr. Imlach owes us an apol- 
ogy," says Sid Jr. "We're not trying 
to tell or show anyone else how to 
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run their clubs. We paid S2 million 
for this franchise and we're entitled to 
run it the way we please — provided we 
stay within the league rules, as we 
have done. Hockey is business, and 
we're only following the same formula 
we’ve used for years in the insurance 
business— treating people the way we 
like to be treated. There are a lot of in- 
surance agents working for us who 
could make 15% or 20',' more with 
somebody else, but they stay with us. 
They’re happy with us.” 

"Look,” says Sid III. "Dad and I 
own a hotel in Florida. It’s half empty 
in May. Dad and I are sports fans. We 
like athletes and we like to be around 
them. We enjoy golfing and fishing to- 
gether. just taking it easy. We're going 
to Florida again this spring. We told 
the players back in November that we’d 
be going even if we finished last." 

It is ironic that the Salomons, who 
have turned out to be the NHL's most 
generous owners, got their franchise only 
through the indirect aid of Chicago Own- 
er Bill Wirtz, who is not notably spend- 
thrift. Wirtz and his father, Arthur, along 
with the late Jim Norris, had owned 
and lost money on the St. Louis Arena 
since the 1940s. When the NHL decid- 
ed to expand to 12 teams in 1966, the 
Wirtzes saw an opportunity to unload 
the Arena once and for all. The owners 
of the NHL's six established teams are 
unusually close; before long all were 
pushing for a franchise in St. Louis, the 
owner of which would have to purchase 
the Arena. The price — S4 million — and 
the dilapidated state of the building 
frightened off every prospective owner 
except the Salomons. 

Sidney Salomon Jr. is 56, soft-spo- 
ken and suntanned the year around. 
While amassing a fortune in insurance 
he became a Democratic Party bigwig, 
helping put Harry Truman on FDR's 
1944 ticket. When the Blues are home 
he is down in the team's carpeted dress- 
ing room, talking hockey like a farmer 
from Flin Flon. Sid Salomon Jr. is a 
sports fan; one of the few bad invest- 
ments he ever made was in the old St. 
Louis Browns baseball team. 

Sid III is 30 and equally tanned but 
not so soft-spoken. He even dresses w ith 
exuberance, favoring cashmere sport 
jackets, silk ties and shiny buckle loaf- 
ers with square placckickcr toes. Sid III 
attended the University of Miami, then 
joined his father's firm and has never 
continued 
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RED-HOT BLUES continued 


failed to sell SI million worth of in- 
surance in a year. Like his father, 
Sid III is a sports fan, and it was at his 
urging that the Salomons eventually 
bought the Blues. 

“My son had been after me for six 
years to buy into hockey," Sid Jr. re- 
calls. “I was interested but I didn't want 
the responsibilities of a majority owner — 

I still remembered the 280 people who 
came out to watch our Browns play one 
day. As for hockey, I said all along I'd 
be happy to come in as a minor in- 
vestor, say 10%. Then, one Saturday 
morning when we were in Florida, one 
of our friends called and said if nobod> 
came forward pretty soon St. Louis 
wasn't going to have a hockey team at 
all. I looked at my son. he looked at 
me and we decided to try for it. 

"I wasn't afraid of the Arena. I've 
lived in St. Louis all my life and I was 
thoroughly familiar with the place. All 
it needed was a little fixing up. We ran 
a quick appraisal on it and found it to 
be a good buy at S4 million, if only for 
the land on which it stood." 

On April 5, the Salomons, along with 
their lawyer and public-relations man, 
were notified in the Plaza Hotel in New 
York that the St. Louis franchise was 
theirs. "The committee had asked us to 
say a few words to the press, who were 
waiting outside," says Sid Jr. "It was a 
Monday night and. being an cx-sports- 
writer, I knew news would be pretty 
scarce for the next day. I said, 'Gen- 
tlemen. we only have two or three min- 
utes, but it would be to our advantage 
if we could name this team right now. 
Nobody else has come up with a name, 
and those fellows out there need some- 
thing to write about.' 

"We started kicking names around 
fast — mostly space names, like Mercurys 
and Apollos, things like that, since Mc- 
Donnell Aircraft is the biggest employer 
in the state. Nothing clicked. It was time 
to go outside. Then it hit me. 1 said. 
What about the Blues — the St. Louis 
Blues?’ It had a great identity with the 
city and it gave us an instant theme 
song. It was a natural. We all liked it. 
but then our lawyer, Jim Cullen, said. 
’Sid, you could be asking for a lawsuit. 
I think we should clear it with the Handy 
estate first." 

" 'Tom,' I said, ‘if that’s the way your 
mind reacts, then we've got to use the 
Blues. The publicity surrounding a law- 
suit like that would be priceless.' So we 


went out and told everybody that the 
last city to get a team was the first to 
have a name for it, and the next day 
papers all over the country had head- 
lines like. THE BLUES ARF REBORN, THE 
REBIRTH OF THE BLUES, ST. LOUIS IS 
BLUE AGAIN." 

"They needed a play-by-play an- 
nouncer for this year," says Gus Kyle, 
the club's sales director and radio-TV 
color man, “so Sid III took off last 
spring, and do you know who he came 
back with? Dan Kelly, who did the Ca- 
nadian Broadcasting Company's tele- 
casts of the Montreal Canadiens. Dan 
may be the best play-by-play announcer 
in hockey." 

"When we’re on the road. I’m not re- 
quired to put the team up in hotels where 
we get a rate," says Scotty Bowman. 



owners Sid Salomon Jr, and Sid III have been 
generous — to a fault. sa> some annoyed rivals. 


“The Salomons believe the players 
should stay where you get a feel of the 
city you're in. In Los Angeles we stay 
at the Ambassador and in Boston, the 
Sheraton-Boston. And whenever we're 
on the Coast, Mr. Salomon wants me 
to take the players out to dinner at some 
real nice restaurant. The players still get 
their meal money — the dinner’s on Mr. 
Salomon." 

The highly motivated Blues have made 
Scotty Bowman a celebrity around St. 
Louis. And. since he is dark-haired, 
good-looking and still a bachelor at 35. 
female Blues fans also have their mo- 
tivations. One night when Bowman was 
a guest on a radio talk show a woman 
called in and said. "Scotty, I just want- 
ed to say how much we all love you 
and the Blues. We hope you're happy 
here and that you'll stay forever. So a 


few of us girls are going to get together 
and find you a nice St. Louis girl to 
marry. That way you'll be completely 
happy." 

The Blues depend heavily on three 
players Goalies Glenn Hall and Jacques 
Plante and Center Berenson, whom fans 
have nicknamed The Red Baron. Hall, 
37, was sensational last season, keeping 
the Blues close to the Canadiens in a stir- 
ring battle for the Stanley Cup, and over 
the summer Bowman got Plante from 
the New York Rangers. Plante, 44, was 
one of the great goalies during the 1950s. 
He retired in 1965 because his wife was 
ill, but last June he let it be known that 
he wanted to make a comeback. Bow- 
man promptly drafted him — to guffaws 
from coaches who considered Plante too 
old. Now it's Bowman who is laughing. 

Dividing time equally this year. Hall 
and Plante became one of the finest goal- 
tending teams in NHL history . They each 
had a flock of shutouts and won the 
league's Vezina Trophy, awarded annu- 
ally to the team giving up the fewest 
goals. Bowman refuses, by the way, to 
play Plante against his old team, Mon- 
treal, and Hall, a former Black Hawk, 
against Chicago. ’’Why give those clubs 
any reason to get fired up when they 
play us?" he says. 

Yet perhaps Bowman's most signif- 
icant job has been keeping both goalies— 
poles apart in style and temperament — 
operating compatibly. On a club with a 
less forceful coach their differences might 
have resulted in chaos. Hall is quiet and 
reserved, merely doing the job he is paid 
to do; Plante does his job, too — but he 
is a showman, even a ham at times, and 
he loves the fans' adulation. Bowman, 
by toning down Plante and building up 
Hall, has successfully exploited the com- 
petition between the two while keeping 
both men happy. 

Hall and Plante keep 'em out; Ber- 
enson pops 'em in. He is fair-skinned, a 
pair of high cheekbones giving his face 
a gaunt, drawn, almost undernourished 
look. He wears his red hair in a long 
brush cut and is much like Hall in man- 
ner. Berenson graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Michigan with a business de- 
gree in I96i. which got him his first 
nickname: The Intellectual. In Montreal 
and New York there were always cen- 
ters ahead of him— Jean Belivcau. Henri 
Richard, Jean Ratelle and Phil Goyette. 
Skating mostly as a penalty killer. Ber- 
enson scored only 30 goals in his first 

continued 
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RED-HOT BLUES continued 



The earnest camera 
for people in earnest 
about photography 

Responsive, efficient and obedient. It makes short work of the 
preliminary details. Does everything that needs doing, except create 
the picture. That all-important role is yours, exclusively. 

Nikon Inc., Garden City, New York 11530. Subsidiary of Ehrenreich 
Photo-Optical Industries, Inc. (In Canada: Anglophoto Ltd., P.Q.) 

•Shown with latest Pholomic FIN "self-compensating'' exposure control system 

The Sweetshot isn’t 
so sweet anymore. 


it’s an 
Slnimal. 



The all-new 1969 Sweetshot leaps 
off the tee like an airborne gazelle. 
(A new, tighter rubber-wound 
liquid center provides extra dis- 
tance.) 

It zeros in on greens like a hawk. 
(It's precision threaded for extra 
accuracy.) 


It stalks the cup with the sure- 
footedness of a jungle cat. (Pre- 
cision threading also makes for 
truer putts.) 

Even its sound is new and wild. 

The new Sweetshot SS Plus, alias 
"The Animal.” Sic it on your op- 
ponents. 


six seasons in the NHL. Bowman, how- 
ever, had never forgotten the 23 goals 
Berenson once scored in 30 games for 
the Hull-Ottawa team. In November 
1967 he swapped Ron Stewart to the 
Rangers for Berenson, even-up. 

With Berenson leading the way, the 
Blues leaped from last place to third 
and into the playoffs for that exciting 
struggle with Montreal. This year, com- 
bining long, flowing strides with a hard, 
deceptive shot, Berenson led his division 
in scoring. Indeed, he has become the 
West's first superstar. 

Berenson, Plante and Hall are the 
crowd pleasers on a team otherwise rath- 
er dull to watch — for two periods, any- 
way. Bowman has the Blues playing a 
highly disciplined, well-organized game, 
the wings going up and down the boards 
as if on a track, the defensemen careful 
not to be caught up ice. Most of the for- 
wards are just good, cherub- faced young- 
sters who can skate and check. The de- 
fense, led by Doug Harvey (hurling), 44, 
Al Arbour, 36, and Jean Guy Talbot, 36, 
sets the tempo of the game — and race- 
horse hockey it isn’t. 

The Blues feel Hall or Plante can stop 
the initial shot of an attack — regardless 
of who shoots — so they concentrate on 
sweeping away the rebound. “We feel 
if we can go into the third period no 
worse than a goal behind, we have a pret- 
ty good chance to win,” says Bowman. 
“So we play it cozy through the first 
two periods and — if necessary— take our 
chances in the third.” 

Without the Salomons, of course, 
there would be no Glenn or Jacques in 
town, no Scotty, no Red Baron. “It is 
like a dream,” says Jacques Plante. ”1 
still cannot believe this is really hap- 
pening to me. These men are so much 
like one of us. With other teams there 
is a wall between the owners and the play- 
ers. That is not true here. These men 
have money and they aren't afraid to 
spend some of it on us. They are in- 
terested in us not just as hockey play- 
ers, but as human beings. They want to 
know what we feel, what we think, what 
our problems arc. So we put out extra 
for them. In sports you always try to 
give 100 percent, but sometimes it is 
very hard. Maybe you are hurt or sick 
or just tired. You think maybe you can- 
not make it tonight. But then you think 
about these wonderful men and you say, 
‘I will try it tonight and see how I 
feel.' ” end 
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on hand for 
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• Individually tested and guaranteed to a depth of 
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Lady Bird Johnson, on a recent 
visit to Washington, reported 
that the former President is in 
pretty good shape. He has been 
dieting and swimming and his 
weight is down, but so far he 
has not made it to the golf 
course. "He says he’s waiting 
for sunny weather and someone 
he's sure he can beat." 

® Charley Britt, once a defensive 
back for the 49ers, Vikings and 
Rams, has just made his ballet 
debut, partnering Kristin Nelson 
(All-America Tom Harmon's 
oldest daughter) in a perfor- 
mance of La Criation. Britt has 
done some acting, but ballet is 
new to him. His role in La Cre- 
ation was that of Living Sculp- 
ture, a relatively undemanding 
one. as the name implies, but 
he rehearsed patiently for a 
month and a half, and will dance 
whenever the newly formed Bal- 
let Society of Los Angeles per- 
forms the ballet again. "It is sur- 
prising how interested you can 
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get in ballet,” he has said. "I 
consider it a sport. It's stren- 
uous, and there is nothing ef- 
feminate about it. It's really like 
football, a little, except you have 
to point your toes." 

It certainly is a surprise to hear 
the word "fan,” meaning a fond- 
ness for baseball, used in con- 
nection with Sally Rand. It was 
spring in Florida, however, and 
Miss Rand appropriately re- 
called that she and Casey Steng- 
el had attended the same high 
school in Kansas City, Mo. "Of 
course, he was ahead of me," 
she was careful to point out, 
"but after World War I he came 
back for some time to go to den- 
tal school, and I dated him.” 
Miss Rand then offered her pre- 
dictions for the coming baseball 
season. In the National League 
the Dodgers are going to win 
in the western division and St. 
Louis in the eastern; in the 
American League it will be the 
Angels in the West, the Yankees 
in the East; and the Dodgers 
are going to beat the Angels for 
the pennant. 

Miss Rand's great expectations 
for the eastern division of the 
American League may cheer the 
new Bishop of Albany, N.Y. In 
an interview he gave the other 
day Bishop Edwin Broderick 
spoke briefly of his days as a 
pitcher for various semipro 
teams around the Bronx, and 
of his current baseball interests 
he said, "I'm still a Yankee fan, 
and God knows that’s a hard 
thing to be these days.’’ 

♦ Whatever “. . . all the rights, 
privileges, preeminences, immu- 
nities and advantages to the de- 
gree of baron" may be these 
days, they belong now to Lear- 
ie Constantine. As a young man 
Constantine was one of the 
world's best cricketers, but it is 
for his work in race relations 
that he has just been installed 



as the first black member of Eng- 
land's House of Lords. The new 
Baron Constantine of Maraval 
in Trinidad and Tobago and of 
Nelson in the County Palatine 
of Lancaster hasn't been in the 
best of health lately and doesn’t 
plan to commentate on cricket 
matches this year as he did last. 
"I follow with interest Rugby, 
football, tennis and boxing," he 
says, “and together with being 
rector of St. Andrews [Scotland] 
University, a member of the 
Race Relations Board and a gov- 
ernor of the BBC, I keep pretty 
busy." 

Houston Heavyweight Dave Zy- 
glewicz is scheduled to fight Joe 
Frazier next month, and it has 
been suggested that if he wins 
he should capitalize on his fame 
by opening a chain of hot-dog 
stands. But what do you call a 
hot-dog stand if your name is Zy- 
glcwicz? The choice has nar- 
rowed down to Ziggly Wiggly 
or Ziggy's Piggies. 

As the story went, society writ- 
er and animal lover Cleveland 
Amory was golfing with Writer 
Norman Cousins at the Dorado 
Beach Hotel in Puerto Rico 


when he hooked a tec shot which 
headed for a water hazard, only 
to be saved when it bounced off 
a stray dog. Thus alerted to the 
problem of stray dogs in Puer- 
to Rico, Amory was supposed 
to have approached San Juan’s 
Mayor Carlos Romero Barcelo 
and Governor Luis Ferr6 to en- 
list their aid in raising money 
for a shelter. The latter bit is 
true. As for the former. Cousins 
says, not quite true. Amory saw 
the stray wandering, sick, along 
a highway, picked it up and 
smuggled it into his hotel room, 
nursed it back to health and took 
it home to New York. "If Cleve- 
land had hit a dog on the 
course,” Cousins said, "he 
would have thrown away his 
clubs and gone down on his 
knees to ask for forgiveness, and 
he would never have played golf 
again." 

Actress Eileen Hcckart has pur- 
chased some quilted Macbeth 
costumes from the Stratford 
(Conn.) American Shakespeare 
Festival Theatre. She plans to 
use them for ski jackets. 

President Nixon may have 
shown little interest in splashing 
around his own pool (SI, March 
31 ), but Prime Minister Trudeau 
of Canada was positively eager. 
He arrived at the White House 
at 5:15, and for two hours he 
and Bud Wilkinson swam laps, 
showered, took sauna baths and 
were massaged, all in all a very 
healthy way to spend what is or- 
dinarily the cocktail hour in 
Washington. D.C. 

In a recent interview Mrs. Bo Be- 
linsky revealed, to no one's par- 
ticular astonishment, that she 
hasn't cooked a meal since her 
marriage last fall. "I’m not the 
domestic type," former Playboy 
Playmate Jo Collins explained, 
and added, "It ruins the whole 
mood if you have to get up and 
cook.” 
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You'll find Arnold Palmers 
name on only two brands of 
aluminum shall golf dubs. 

His own. 


And Sears. 


The hottest thing on any golf course 
today is the aluminum shaft club. 

For one very good reason. It socks 
the ball farther and slraighter. 

As good as it is. Sears wanted to find - 
a way to design an even better one. 

So they went to Arnold Palmer. 

Now there’s nothing new about pros de- 


signing clubs. But Arnie isn’t just any pro. 
He plays the game like nobody else. 
And he designs his own clubs. Because 
he does. Arnie agreed to design Sears 
clubs on one condition, he had to be 
professionally satisfied with the clubs 
before he’d put his name on them. 

Then Arnie went to work. He 
experimented with designs. Talked 
with the manufacturer. Played 


the clubs out on the course 
So when you swing one. you'll find 
a lot more than just Arnie’s name on it. 
You'll find a lot of Arnie in every club. 
Tomorrow, swing an Arnold Palmer 
club— see all the golf equipment— 
at the Sears Sports Center in the Sears. 
Roebuck and Co. store near you. 

Or look for them in the Sears Catalog. 


You'll 

the ball with 
insert. It’s 

one of the hardest 
materials ever used. 


rue’s got you all sized up. 

3 set of his new clubs 
proportioned from shaft length 
d grip size to fit you perfectly. 


An. 
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You get more on the ball. 

The weight Arnie saved with the aluminum shaft, 
he put into the head. The greater head 
speed at the point of impact helps you belt a 
ball up to 20 yards farther. 
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'golf balls are ^B 
Arme's design. ^B 
Liquid center balls ^ 
with different 
compression ratings 
to match the power 
of your swing 
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Tired of roughing iU 
The aluminum shaft practically 
eliminates head flutter. Helps keep you 
on the straight and narrow - . 


Your swing stays 
in the groove 
because Amie s clubs 
are fulcrum-balanced 
Each club in the ^ 
set is matched and 1 
balanced to swing the 
same, feel the same 


The same 
professional skill 
that won Arnie just 
about every 
major title in golf 
went into 
these new clubs. 
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Where the new ideas are 



Look at it this way. 

You didn’t lose a bottle of Chivas; 
you gained a few friends. 


T here was a lot of bitter grumbling 
around Long Beach, Calif, early this 
year when Mark Spitz, the world's great- 
est teen-age swimmer, announced that 
he was jilting Long Beach State College 
to attend Indiana University. The loud- 
est complaints came from Long Beach 
Coach Don Ganibril, and quite nat- 
urally so. since Indiana landing Spitz 
was roughly comparable to UCLA get- 
ting Lew Alcindor. 

The reason he chose Indiana. Spitz 
said, was because he wants to be a den- 
tist and everyone knows that IU's den- 
tal school is almost as good as its swim- 
ming team. As Indiana Coach James E. 
(Doc) Counsilman said after Spitz was 
safely in Bloomington. “I told him one 
of the happiest days in my life will be 
when I say, 'Dr. Spitz, take a look at 
my teeth.’ " 

Spitz should only hope he pulls teeth 
as well as he swam last week while mak- 
ing his varsity debut in the NCAA cham- 
pionships in IU's 25-yard pool. The 
warm-blooded freshman from Santa 
Clara. Calif, (he wore gloves while not 
swimming) won three events the 200- 
and 500-yard freestyle and the 100-yard 
butterfly — set two American records and 
teamed with Olympic hero Charlie Hick- 
cox to lead Indiana to its second straight 
national title. (No world records were 
broken at Bloomington; they can only be 
set in 50-mcter pools.) Spitz’s perfor- 
mance stirred Counsilman to utter one 
of his panegyrics: "Mark is the greatest 
natural swimmer I've ever seen." 

And what about poor old Don Gam- 
bril? Was he sitting in some Bloom- 
ington tap, crying in his beer? Not ex- 
actly. Gambril was busy unveiling a 
freshman ace of his own Hans Fass- 
nacht, a native of Mannheim, West Ger- 
many. who broke American records in 
the 400-yard individual medley and the 
1. 650-yard free. 

Of course, Fassnacht's performances 
had nothing at all to do with the out- 
come of the meet, which was foreor- 
dained. So many talented swimmers have 
found their way to Bloomington that 
Counsilman’s biggest worry before the 
NCAAs was not whether IU would win, 
but who to put on the 18-man squad 
allowed for championship meets. "Hav- 
ing this team," said one Indiana fan, 
“is like having an atomic bomb while 


everyone else just has a water gun." 

The bomb went off on schedule, and 
all the psyching-up, shaving-down and 
tapering-off in the world couldn't have 
stayed it. Even with the usually reliable 
Hickcox getting upset in the 100-yard 
backstroke the Indiana swimmers won 
seven of the 16 swimming events, while 
their splendid divers— Jim Henry. Win 
Young and Jon Hahnfeldt -swept the 
top three places in the one-meter and 
only failed to repeat in the three-meter 
because Hahnfeldt gashed his right heel 
during practice and watched the finals 
on crutches. 

So. come Saturday night, after the 
Hoosiers had scored a record 427 points 
to beat runner-up Southern California 
by a 121 -point margin, there was Coun- 
silman, entirely clad in red all the way 
down to his silk underwear, being thrown 
into the water by his swimmers. "After 
we won last year I said we had the great- 
est team ever assembled." he said when 
he emerged. "Now I've got to say this 
team is the best ever." 

Undoubtedly, the NCAA handed the 
championship to Indiana when it de- 
creed that freshman athletes could com- 
pete in all varsity sports except football 
and basketball. "We probably could 
have won without the freshmen," Coun- 
silman said, "but we would have been 
fighting for our lives." Indiana used five 
freshmen, including Spitz, and all of 
them scored points. Among Indiana's 
main rivals, the rule strengthened USC 
and Stanford, but it hurt Yale, which 
couldn't use freshmen because the Ivy 
League typically withheld its approval. 

While Spitz was familiar enough, even 
notorious, Fassnacht needed an intro- 
duction. The son of a police inspector, 
he was an undistinguished member of 
West Germany’s Olympic team, finishing 
no higher than sixth in three events. 
Gambril saw something that everyone 
else overlooked, however, and invited 
him to enroll at Long Beach. When he 
flew over from Germany in December, 
Fassnacht weighed 207 pounds, but he 
quickly trimmed down to a solid 180. 
He also improved his speed and stroke 
enough that insiders gave him a chance 
against Spitz in their preliminary heat 
in the 500 Thursday afternoon. 

Twice, in the heat and again in the 
final that night. Spitz and Fassnacht 
continued 


swimming/ William F. Reed Jr. 

They sent the 
boys to do 
a man's work 

Five Indiana freshmen, Including 
a happyand record-breaking Mark 
Spitz, helped IU win the NCAAs 
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There’s no difference. They’re both 
great yardage eaters. It just depends on 
whether you prefer a solid Persimmon 
head or a Tufwood Laminated head 
Golfers are individuals and the makers 
of Power Bilt respect this individuality 
That’s why — 

Power-Bilts offer you a choice. 

/ Yes. Power Bilts offer you a choice between 
solid Persimmon or Tufwood Laminated wood 
heads; stainless steel or Levelume plated 
iron heads; Duo Power chrome or Air Light 
aluminum shafts; and Cushionform leather or 
Tru-Traction rubber grips. 

Make your choice from the Power Bilt line at 
your golf professional’s 

— If you could see Power-Bilts made, you’d never 
look at another club. 

Write for free full color catalog — "Why Power Bilts 
Perform Better." Address Dept. SI-9 
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matched stroke for stroke. Fassnacht's 
stroke was not as pretty as Spitz's, which 
swimmers tend to regard the same wav 
baseball fans do Ted Williams' swing, 
but Fassnacht compensated with con- 
ditioning and a fierce stubbornness. They 
were so close at the finish of the heat 
that Fassnacht had flashed a few vic- 
tory signs before finding out that Spit/ 
had won. Each was clocked in 4:33.2. 
almost four full seconds better than the 
American record. They repeated their 
act in the final. Spitz winning with a 
4:33.48 to Fassnacht's 4:33.57. 

While Spitz was fighting off Fassnacht. 
Hickcox was sitting in a corner of the 
deck, psyching up for the 200 IM. Still 
a little weak from a severe cold, he had 
to worry about beating Michigan's Juan 
Bello, an Olympian from Peru who had 
upset him in the Big Ten champion- 
ships. “I'll be ready when it counts the 
most," Hickcox had said at the time. 
Good as his word, he beat Bello by a 
tenth of a second. 

On Friday afternoon \JSC Coach Pe- 
ter Daland looked up at the scoreboard, 
which read Indiana 120. USC 71. and 
shook his head. “That.” he said, “is 
the most points we ever scored on the 
first day. including the five years we won 
it. and we're still behind." USC didn't 
catch Indiana but Friday night's finals 
didn't lack excitement. Stanford's John 
Ferris did a 1 :49.6 in the 200 fly. yet an- 
other American record. Spitz normally 
would have competed in this race, but 
Counsilman saved him to swim against 
Bello and USC's Frank Heckl in the 200 
free, which was fine with Ferris. "With- 
out Mark in there, everything was great." 
he said. “I usually worry about him too 
much. This lime I just swam as fast as I 
could and let them try to catch me." 

Spitz made Counsilman's strategy 
look good when he won the 200 free in 
1:39.5. bettering by a full second the 
American record he set last year at San- 
ta Clara High. Indiana then finished 1-2- 
4 in the 100-yard breaststroke. The win- 
ner. Don McKenzie, had shaved his head 
and he said this may have helped him 
set a new American record of 58.3, "Be- 
sides." he said. “I don't go for this long 
hair anyway." But McKenzie's perform- 
ance didn't please Counsilman quite as 
much as that of the fourth-place fin- 
isher, a big. blond freshman named Jim 
Counsilman Jr. 

The meet's first big upset, and In- 
diana's first big disappointment, came 

continued 
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Look! 

Up in the sky. 

It’s a message for Jack Benny 
from Texaco Retailer, Walt Bayer. 
Walt is doing his part to get 
Jack Benny to buy more than 
one gallon of Texaco Sky Chief 
at a time. Be on the lookout 
for skywriting over your city. And 


if you happen to see Jack Benny, 
tell him heads up. 

Maybe he’ll go directly to 
the nearest Texaco station where 
we hope he fills up with 
Sky Chief - the gasoline that can 
drive down the cost of driving 
and save you money, because it 
keeps deposits from building up on 


engine valves better than any 
other leading gasoline. 

It’s one reason more and more 
people trust their car to the man 
who wears the Texaco star. 



SWIMMING continued 



“ItsWindsor- 

trya 

two-wood!” 



Windsor holds up a ball so that you can get to it. 
Cushiony. Not too soft or too hard. This genetically 
distinct mutant of Kentucky blucgrass is replacing 
inferior grasses on many courses because of the 
distinct advantages that it offers both to players and 
to management. For technical information write to 
Scotts. the grass people. Marysville, Ohio 43040. 




The difference 
between picture taking 
and photography. 


The Minolta SR-T 101 35mm single lens reflex 
isn't a regular camera kind of camera. It's a 


system with a full range of accessories 
and interchangeable lenses, from wide 
angle to telephoto. (The telephoto lens 
shown is optional at under $200.) The 
camera part of the system lets you 


compose a picture, set aperture and shutter 
speed without taking your eye from the view- 
finder The SR-T 101 with a standard 
Rokkor f/1.7 lens and a through the 
lens meter is under $245 plus case The 
SR-T 101: it can make the difference 
between photography and photography. 


when Stanford's Fred Haywood gave 
Hickcox his first championship defeat 
in the 100 back. Missing two turns and 
banging into the lane markers through- 
out the last lap, Hickcox finished in 52.46 
to Haywood's 52.44. 

One event without a record was a long 
dry spell, so it was up to Fassnacht to 
get the crowd back on its feet. He did 
just that in the 400 IM, finishing in 
4:07.7 to break the American record. 
Said Hans, "I hope 1 can go faster." 

In Friday night's finale, the 800 free- 
style relay, Indiana broke the American 
record by half a second with a 6:50.2, 
but USC's team of George Watson, 
Mark Mader. Greg Charlton and Heckl 
swam a 6:49.5. The most amazing leg 
of all was Spitz's anchor. Trailing by al- 
most three body lengths at the start. 
Spitz seemed to lift himself right on top 
of the water and narrowed the gap to 
scant inches at the finish. “1 never saw 
anyone who can turn it on like he can," 
said Counsilman. who, despite Indiana's 
huge lead, was so wound up that he 
slipped back to the pool at 3 a.m. for 
a solitary dip in the dark. 

Seemingly as fresh as he was when he 
nearly upset Spitz, Fassnacht got the final 
night started with his astonishing per- 
formance in the 1,650. Only a year ago 
UCLA's Mike Burton broke the 16-min- 
ute barrier, and swimming buffs predict- 
ed that his record would be around for 
a while. Fassnacht swam a 15:54.2, 
lopping more than five seconds off it. 
Said Hans. "I feel pretty good now." 

The 200-yard backstroke, besides be- 
ing Hickcox’s last individual event for 
Indiana, also gave him an opportunity 
to settle up with Haywood. Hickcox 
opened a big lead midway through the 
race and kicked hard to finish in 1 :53.6, 
an American record, while Haywood was 
a badly beaten fourth. "I wanted to set 
the record for Doc," Hickcox said, "es- 
pecially after last night." 

No sooner was the final race over than 
McKenzie rang a dinner bell and the en- 
tire Indiana team leaped off the five- 
meter board, including none other than 
Mark Spitz. 

Spitz came to Indiana with the well- 
documented reputation of being a 
spoiled brat, a misfit and a loner, but 
he seems to be growing up. "He fights for 
the team as much as he does for himself 
now," said Counsilman. "and the kids 
all like him. He's actually learned to 
smile and laugh." end 
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WINNING FORM 
FOR NEATNIKS 



Sears great looking Perma-Prest* golf 
jacket just may improve your swing. 
Details like pleats in the back and 
elastic insets at cuff and waist make 
this a real action jacket. 

Made of Dacron* polyester and 
combed cotton, it’s Perma-Prest, of 
course. Machine wash, tumble dry — 
and no ironing needed. No cleaning 
bills to pay either! 

Choose from swinging colors, 
then team your jacket up with Sears 
Perma-Prest golf slacks and shirts. 
In coordinating colors. At Sears, 
Roebuck and Co. now. •R.g.T.M.ouPom 

Note to Neatniks: Only Sears has 
the Perma'Prest golfwear men like. 



Whammo is the winning way 

Iowa State won the championship while Jess, Jeff and John, a big 
trio, showed that heavyweights no longer shove their weight around 


wrestling/ Herman Weiskopf 


G one are the days— and good riddance 
— when collegiate heavyweight wres- 
tlers could win by shoving their consider- 
able weight around. Now they are deep 
of chest rather than round of belly, and 
they are some swift. Nowhere was this 
metamorphosis more evident than at last 
week’s NCAA championships at Brig- 
ham Young University in Provo, Utah. 

In the past there were usually just 
one or two good heavies at the NCAAs, 
but in Provo there was a bunch. The 
three top seeds were No. I Jess Lewis 
of Oregon State, 6' 1', 230; No. 2 Jeff 
Smith of Michigan State, 6' 4", 245; 


and No. 3 John Ward of Oklahoma 
State, 6' 4" , 245; and Jess, Jeff and John 
put on a performance that showed that, 
as in boxing, the biggest is best. 

Jeff came to Provo with a black 
smudge under his right eye from a salve 
that covered a 10-stitch wound he got 
in a workout. “He looks," said Jess, 
"like a Tareyton smoker." Lewis also 
had some comments about his own nose, 
which is partially flattened and has a 
number of twists and turns, including a 
final 90° hook to the left. Said Jess: 
"My nose was born funny. Then I hurt 
it and it never did get straightened out. 


People accuse me of looking north and 
smelling south.” 

Jess Lewis, who was an All-America 
tackle at Oregon State as a junior, be- 
gan wrestling on the family farm in 
Aumsville, Ore. (pop. 350). "It started 
with barnyard wrestling against my 
brothers — Jerry, Jim and Ed." he said. 
"I had to be careful not to smart off 
around them because they were all old- 
er and bigger than me. Working long 
hours in the fields helped my endurance. 
Laying irrigation pipes and pitching 
bales of alfalfa that weigh 40, 50 pounds 
built me up. 

"Some wrestlers spend the first cou- 
ple minutes of each match feeling out 
their opponent to find out what kind of 
moves he has. Not me. I like to go out, 
whammo, and be aggressive.” 

Jeff Smith is a senior from Bellflower, 
Calif., the home of another heavyweight 
contender — Boxer Jerry Quarry. Jeff fig- 
ured he had to be careful not to get 
ahead of anyone 12-0. "Every time I 
get in front 12-0, I lose," he said. “In a 



Until now, 

Antonio y Cleopatra offered 
a great deal of pleasure. 


Now we offer 
a Little pleasure, too. 

New, mild A<5C Little Cigars. 
They’re flavorful and mild enough to 
satisfy the taste of any smoker. 

They’re slim, extra long, and filter 
tipped. 

The elegant pack holds 20. 

Have a Little. You’ll want a little more. 


Product of c ■ Vmtu.-ci ' 1 Ji-&ttc~d*yiany C * 


high school championship match I led 
12 0 and I threw a guillotine on my 
man. I leaned back to tighten up on 
him and wound up pinning my own 
shoulders to the mat. At the Olympic 
Trials last year I was ahead 12-0 in my 
first match when I dislocated my elbow . 

"Basically I'm a loner on the day of 
a match. If I'm at home. I tell my wife 
to go shopping. If I talk too much be- 
fore a match I mess up my mind. Shar- 
on's here in Provo. You can always hear 
her when I'm wrestling. She's the one 
with the squeaky voice.” 

John Ward, who plays tackle for Okla- 
homa State, spent last summer as a guide 
at Grand Lake O' the Chcrokccs in Okla- 
homa. "I had a lot of free time, so I 
brought along 700 pounds of weights 
and worked out with them.” he said. 

Jess. Jeff and John each had ample rea- 
son to believe he would be the new heavy- 
weight champion. "I learned a lot at 
the Olympics," said Jess, who placed 
sixth in the freestyle. This year he was 1 7- 
0 with 14 pins. "I haven't lost all sea- 


son.” said Jeff, who had won 19 straight 
"I’m stronger." said John. 

Then it was time to stop talking and 
start wrestling. Jess went out and. wham- 
mo. began tossing 250-pound opponents 
around like so many bales of alfalfa. 
He pinned his first man in exactly one 
minute, his next in 53 seconds and his 
third in 3:14. Jeff didn't wrestle long 
enough to build up any 12 0 leads and 
Sharon squeaked with delight as he 
pinned three men in 6:08. John won his 
first three matches easily. 

That moved all of them into the semis 
and meant that at least one wouldn't sur- 
vive. This turned out to be John, who 
was caught in a cradle hold by Jeff and 
pinned in 3:42. "That's the first time 
I've ever been pinned." said John. 

Meanwhile. Jess took on fourth-seed- 
ed Kent Osboe of Northern Iowa. Jess 
scored five takedowns — a rarity in this 
weight class— as he won 17-4, which set 
up a showdown between Lewis and 
Smith for the championship. 

Before a packed house of 7.200. Jess 


beat Jeff 6-1. His win enabled Oregon 
State to edge Michigan State for third 
place. 58-57. First place went to Iowa 
State in one of the biggest upsets in 
years. Oklahoma and Michigan State 
having been the pretournament favorites. 
The Cyclones had three individual cham- 
pions — Dan Gable at 137 pounds. Jason 
Smith at 167 and C’huck Jean at 177. 
Gable (SI. March 24) ran his winning 
streak to 144 by pinning all five of his 
men. He also earned the two highest 
awards of the meet — for the most pins 
and for being the outstanding wrestler. 

Iowa State scored the most points in 
the history of the NCAAs. 104 to runner- 
up Oklahoma's 69. Oklahoma State 
equaled its worst performance ever, fin- 
ishing sixth, one point behind Cal Poly. 

"Sometimes." said Sooner Coach 
Tommy Evans. "Oklahoma and Okla- 
homa Slate get so intent upon beating 
each other that we forget about the oth- 
ers. But Iowa State deserved to win. 
Those boys really wrestled." So. too. 
did Jess. Jeff and John. end 
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the canadiens' Jean Bclivcau conirols puck 
as Ted Green of Boston makes futile lunge for it. 



Montreal and the golden Rue! 


Winning the East title, Coach Claude Ruel and the Canadiens did unto 
Boston in the season's biggest game what the team habitually does unto all 


T here is a folk song that has been 
loved in Quebec for many years. It 
always breaks out on hockey night in 
the Montreal Forum moments after the 
Canadiens have put yet another game 
on ice. A hoarse fan up in the balcony 
will cup his hands to his mouth and 
shout "Les Canadiens sour la “ to the red- 
shirted players far below, and as others 
chime in a fellow in the mezzanine will 
pick up his trombone and blow a few 
bars. As the song spreads through the 
crowd, the bilingual young man sitting 
at rinkside will turn to his miniskirted 
date, a visitor who speaks only English, 
and clue her in. “Oui, les Canadiens 
son i Id," he will say very impressively. 
"The Canadiens are there " 

There is first place, and this year is 
no different from so many of the rest. 
Last Saturday night, in one of the most 
dramatic games ever played, the Cana- 
dicns clinched their 18th league cham- 
pionship with a 5-3 victory over the hard- 
hitting Boston Bruins, sending a giddy 


throng of more than 18,000 singing and 
laughing out into St. Catherine Street. 
Forum fans always exult when Montreal 
w ins another championship, but this one 
had a special flavor to it. Never before 
had the first- and second-place teams 
come down to the final weekend to play 
each other home and home, your place, 
my place, with the championship still 
to be won. 

Montreal and Boston had been at each 
other's scar tissue through the entire sec- 
ond half of the season, during which 
they exchanged first place no less than 
eight times. On Dec. 28 the Bruins had 
begun an absolutely ridiculous tear 
through the league, going unbeaten in 
18 straight games and losing but one 
out of 22. Bouncing the Canadiens out 
of first place on Jan. 15. Boston went 
ahead by eight points on Jan. 31, and 
even the most skeptical Beantown root- 
ers started dreaming of the team's first 
NHL championship in almost 30 years. 
The Canadiens, 15-8-1 during the same 


period, just could not keep up with the 
Bruins. 

But Bobby Orr got hurt, and even 
though the Bruins had endured some 
crippling injuries through their streak 
they could not keep it up without their 
incomparable No. 4. There were addi- 
tional injuries. Boston began to slip 
"They say anybody who lives by the 
sword should expect to die by the 
sword,” mused Coach Harry Sinden one 
day. "Well, if we didn't hit like wc do. 
we wouldn't be where we are. " 

The Bruins at no time fell more than 
four points behind, however, and going 
into Montreal trailed by only three 
points, which meant they could cap- 
ture the title by beating the Canadiens 
twice. 

Claude Ruel, the delightful, chubby 
little Montreal coach, was show ing signs 
of strain Ruel had taken over a su- 
perteam, molded by a distinguished 
coach. Toe Blake —a team with 10 play- 
ers older than he (30) — in a town that 
cannot abide losing. 

On Friday Ruel slumped in his tiny 
cubbyhole of an office near the Cana- 
diens' dressing room Motioning to a 
picture on the wall, a color photograph 
of last year's team, he said. "You give 
me that team, with nobody hurt, and I 
will win the championship big. very big, 
like I am expected to do. This is a great 
team. But this year I have only four play- 
ers on that team for a full season Be- 
liveau, Richard, Tremblay. Laperriere, 
Harper, they are all hurt. And my two 
goalies I am without Gump Worsley 
and Rogatien Vachon for seven weeks. 
Our team is so good we should w in easy, 
but every night this year it seems like 
we arc playing a big game. One hun- 
dred and one points we have, the rec- 
ord. But still it all comes down to to- 
morrow night, the biggest game of them 
all." 

On that night, as the Canadiens al- 
ways seem to do in the big games, they 
left their coach speechless. In the open- 
ing minutes the Bruins appeared tense, 
especially during a power play with 
Montreal's Serge Savard off for holding. 
The Canadiens. led by little Claude Pro- 
vost, who was to play an outstanding 
game, killed the penalty and then broke 
out of their own end fast. Referee Bill 
Friday's right arm was in the air, sig- 
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Every six months 
Avis replaces 
the brakes, 
steering mechanism, 
radio and heater, 
wheels, tires, 
electrical system, seats, 
exhaust system, 
gas tank, 
transmission, 
differential, engine block 
and body. 

Avis rents Plymoufhs ond other fine cors. And reploces olmost every one of them twice o yeor. 


OAVlS R£N* »• CAR SYSTEM. INC .A WORV.OWD 


>£ St'ViCt = ITT 


HOCKEY ronlimifii 


For the money you spend 
on an imitation TR"6 
you can buy aTR"6. 


A sporty car with a flashy 
name and a sports car with a 
flashy record aren't the same. 
Even though their prices may be. 

The new Triumph TR-6 is the 
real thing. It’s the newest in the 
Triumph TR-series. . .about as 
winning a series of sports cars 
as has ever been built. 

The TR-6 has a smooth high- 
torque six cylinder engine with 
four forward speeds— all syn- 
chromeshed. 

It has an independent rear 


suspension system as standard 
equipment to stick tight in turns 
and smooth out the bumpiest 
roads. 

The TR-6 has disc brakes up 
front, precision rack-and-pinion 
steering, and red-band radial 
ply tires on mag-type wheels. All 
as standard equipment. 

Why play make-believe? For 
the same money as you pay for 
a sporty car— maybe even less 
—you can have the new TR-6. 

And it's the real thing. 


® TRIUMPH 


'69 TR-6 
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naling a delayed penalty on Boston's 
Eddie Shack, when Henri Richard swept 
into the Bruins' zone and left the puck 
for J. C. Tremblay, who whipped a low 
30-footer past Gerry Checvcrs' glove 
side. 

It was as if somebody had turned over 
a bucket of red paint in the Boston end; 
everywhere one looked there were red 
Montreal jerseys. Two minutes later 
Jacques l.aperrierc laced a 40-footer past 
Checvcrs and at 10:15 Jean Belivcau 
tapped in a rebound to make Montreal's 
lead 3-0. 

But in the second period the Bruins 
came out flying. With only 21 seconds 
gone and players colliding and falling 
in front of and on top of Worsley, Ken 
Hodge made it 3- 1 .The Canadicns' John 
Ferguson scored 46 seconds later on a 2- 
on-1 break (again to Chcevers' glove 
side), but Boston came right back sec- 
onds later to make it 4-2 on Ted Green’s 
screen shot. When the Bruins' John Bu- 
cyk scored a minute after that the Ca- 
nadiens were in deep trouble. 

But then ’‘Clear the Track” Shack de- 
stroyed the momentum that might have 
brought Boston victory. He slammed 
Richard into the boards and Friday’s 
arm shot up again. The Canadicns had 
the puck, and before the referee could 
wave Shack off Eddie had decked J. C. 
Tremblay. Shack wound up with back- 
to-back two-minute minors, time enough 
to settle Montreal down. The Canadicns 
assumed command once more. 

As the crowd chanted down the final 
seconds, Ruel was going batty on the 
bench, hugging every player in front of 
him. When the siren whined he hugged 
the trainer and then raced out onto the 
ice, almost falling down five times. "That 
little guy.” John Ferguson said later. 
"We all wanted to win it for him. He 
came in here between the second and 
third periods smoking a cigarette. Claude 
doesn’t smoke, you know.” 

In the anticlimaclic Sunday finale the 
Bruins won 6-3. Montreal, of course, 
was favored to win the Stanley Cup play- 
offs— the Canadicns going against New 
York in the first round, Boston against 
Toronto. St. Louis against Philadelphia 
and Oakland against Los Angeles and 
Ruel to reach new plateaus of anxiety. 

"These players, there are no words 1 
can say for them," he said, much moved, 
after Saturday’s game, “f can say no 
words for this team.” 

“ l.es Canadicns son l la" will do. end 
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Deeply-contoured sole 

(from toe to heel) attacks tight 
lies, gets power down and 
through the ball. You'll find it 
easier to play better golf with 
X-31 irons. 



Wilson X-31 irons get 

the ball up fast, stop it quickly, 
give you pin-point accuracy. 
A uniquely-designed sole 
glides through the turf and 
controls the shot. 



Trouble 

shooter. 


Exclusive Wilson Alu- 
minum Alloy Power-Groove • 
shafts let you swing faster 
with the same effort. They 
also resist torsion, get you 
better distance with accu- 
racy. (X-31's are also avail- 
able in steel shafts.) 


The feel of the club is 
all good. Try it, along with 
X-31 woods. All beautifully 
styled, luxuriously appointed, 
with individually crafted 
shafts to match each club 
head weight. They're built to 
perform proudly. 


IDifoort 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co.. River Grove. Illinois 

Another quality company ot L mg ■ Temco Vought. tnc t— "T" V' 




(Available only through golf professional shops.) 


THE NOT-SO- 
MELANCHOLY 
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In the conformist world of tournament tennis, Torben Ulrich is 
a blithe spirit, a player of fair talent and delightful eccentricities 
to whom winning and losing mean nothing compared to the 
ballet of the stroke, the sweet symphony of ball meeting strings 


By MarkKram 



F or Iron Curtain poets and 
old hippies lost in a dead 
time, for misbegotten talents and 
esthetes weary of the world, the Chel- 
sea Hotel in New York has long been 
an eminent stop on the international bo- 
hemian railroad. It is a place with an 
air of faded elegance, a place that has 
seen much light and much shadow. 
Thomas Wolfe loosed his mad river of 
genius there, Brendan Behan's whiskied 
braying shook its halls and it was there 
that Dylan Thomas ended his death 
march. It is also the retreat of Torben 
Ulrich. He is an amateur tennis player, 
which means he belongs anywhere but 
in the Chelsea Hotel. 

Torben Ulrich, the bearded eternal 
transient, age 41 and from Copenhagen, 
has never really belonged anywhere, and 
won’t until he ends up at some lonely Hi- 
malayan outpost reaching for enlight- 
enment from a mysterious old Tibetan. 
He is simply an anomaly in world ten- 
nis, a man far removed from the Hilton- 
by-thc-pool indolence, or the striped 
tents scented with gin and tonic and 
thick with private-school inflection. "Ul- 
rich,” says Gene Scott, long a player 
on the circuit, "is the game's one great 
blithe spirit. What is normal for every- 
body else is not for Torben. He sees ev- 
erything from upside down.” 

Such a viewing angle is also helpful 
for any appreciation of Ulrich, especially 

continued 
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Torben Ulrich continued 


when he suddenly materializes on the 
small, desolate fronts of winter tennis. 
The visual patterns seldom change dur- 
ing a year in these towns, and when Ul- 
rich reaches a place such as Salisbury , 
Md. or Macon, Ga. he is the center of 
attention. It is almost as if the town, 
pained by its narrow conventions, has 
launched a campaign to "Make an An- 
archist Feel at Home." It is also ob- 
vious he is one with the sideshow mu- 
tation, and the faces seem to say: great, 
but make sure you take him with you 
when you leave. 

"Hey," says a man in Salisbury, "ya 
hear about Ulrich in Macon last year?" 

"No, what happened in Ma. . . 

"He went to a Holy Roller meetin', 
you know, a revival." 

"Is that right?" 

"Yeah.” says the man. "He was dyin’ 
to see one of ’em, and you know what 
happened?" 

"No, what hap. . . 

"He gets there," says the man, "and 
inside, the preacher, he’s carry in’ on 
somethin’ awful. Sayin' all this stuff 


In Copenhagen, Ulrich doubles as jazz crilic. 
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about the fires of hell, and askin' what 
they’d do if the good Lord himself 
walked in, just upped and walked right 
in on all them sinners. You know what! 
Here comes Torben down the aisle. The 
women turn around, the preacher looks, 
his eyes poppin’. Know what happened? 
Five of them women just upped and 
fainted right on the spot, and the preach- 
er, he’s up there hollerin’: Oh, Lawd, 
oh, Laaawd, they're sinners no more." 

"Hell, it wasn’t five women, it was 
three," says a friend of the storyteller. 
"Besides," he adds, "that weren’t noth- 
in' to what he done here last year." 

"What's that?" he was asked. 

"Well,” says the friend, "you know 
they won't let him drive here. They won't 
give him a courteous car like the rest of 
’em git." 

"Why? Was he drinkin’ and drivin'?” 

"No," says the friend, "he don’t 
drink. He don't need to drink. It was 
just that he was a little mixed up, that’s 
all. The cops caught him drivin’ on the 
sidewalk at 3 in the mornin', and so 
this year they say, real nicelike: ‘Look, 
we don’t mind him drivin’ on the side- 
walk, but he was even goin’ the wrong 
way.’ ” 

Wrong way or right way, he is a sort 
of gargoyle in a pretty game played and 
watched by pretty people. As tennis now 
slowly and desperately tries to lure the 
masses, Ulrich is invaluable. He is not 
among the circuit’s giants, but he is its 
most fascinating, most captivating fig- 
ure. Win or lose, he provokes reaction 
and constant comment, the one indis- 
pensable vitamin for all sports. 

“Tennis is often a faceless operation," 
says Scott. "Torben brings something 
extra to it, something that it all too of- 
ten lacks. It’s the sudden, weird things 
that he does. For instance, there was 
this recent time in Richmond. There was 
this girl who was wearing a very short 
miniskirt. The whole house, including 
the players, could not keep their eyes 
off of her. Now, Torben is getting ready 
to serve when he suddenly freezes in mid- 
air, then walks over to the stands. Ev- 
erybody is wondering where he's going. 
He stops behind the girl and quickly 
drops a ball down her back. I know of 


no other player who has ever coped with 
a distraction in such a gentle, colorful 
way. He simply rocked the house." 

Ulrich's personal style diverts one 
from the fact that he has often been 
among the early victims in tournaments, 
but just as frequently he somehow man- 
ages to become a plausible, if not gen- 
uine, threat in the big events. Last year 
at Forest Hills he lost to John New- 
combe in the fourth round, but only 
after leading two sets to love. He did 
have a stroke of bad luck that day, 
though. On one vital point a butterfly 
flew into his face and forced him to vol- 
ley weakly. "Did the butterfly bother 
you?" he was asked. Torben thought 
for a long moment, and then in a soft, 
distant voice he quoted the ancient Taoist 
Chuang-tzu: "Was I then a man dream- 
ing I was a butterfly, or am I now a but- 
terfly dreaming I am a man?” 

So there he was once more at Salis- 
bury last month in the National Indoor, 
a splendid bet not to survive the early 
rounds. He came to the little town on 
the Eastern Shore with only one victory 
in 1968, that being an amusing caper 
called the Montana (Switzerland) Inter- 
national. "Did I win that?" he asked, 
when the press reminded him of it. Tor- 
ben went on to reach the semifinals in 
the National, where he was beaten by 
the Egyptian El Shafei, whose father lost 
to Ulrich in the 1948 Davis Cup. Un- 
questionably, his performance and pres- 
ence rescued the tournament, which was 
badly marred by the sudden withdrawal 
of Arthur Ashe. He certainly did much 
to mollify an agitated press. 

A game of manners and gentility, ten- 
nis is often both graceless and styleless. 
Its high priests, with exceptions, are cer- 
emonious bureaucrats, forever dispens- 
ing the worst sort of nonsense. Its play- 
ers, who demand behavior from an au- 
dience, are pompous, rude and often 
seem on the surface too much like Rob- 
ert Cohn in The Sun Also Rises. At Salis- 
bury, for instance, the players were in 
good form; the whining was constant, 
but a Briton named Bobby Wilson was 
the most inspired. After having been rou- 
tinely described as "balding and 
paunchy” — which he was — Wilson flew 

continued 



What’s 7 minutes in your young life? 


It could mean $14,000 extra set aside. Protection for your family. Avoiding 
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7 minutes. They could spare you a lot of headaches 
in years to come. 
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Torben Ulrich continued 


up to the press box eager for combat 
and reform. America's press, he lament- 
ed. had too much bloody freedom. 

Wilson succeeded only in baiting the 
press for Ulrich, who had just advanced 
to the semifinals. Anxiously, the report- 
ers waited for him, but he was quite 
late in coming to the press trailer next 
to the dressing room. “He’ll be here in 
a second,” said a press aide. Then, try- 
ing to lighten the heavy air, he added: 
“He's taking his hair down.” Nobody 
laughed, and soon Torben entered the 
trailer, like some tired old monk bring- 
ing up the end of a procession. His hair, 
which he wears in a ponytail on the 
court, was down. His beard was moist 
from sweat. His voice, as it always is, 
was saintly, confessional in tone. He 
knelt down. 

"Sit on the chair, Torben,” a report- 
er suggested. 

“No, noooo," said Torben. “I want 
to be on your level.” 

"You’re not down far enough,” some- 
one said. 

“How old are you, really?" he was 
asked. “Forty-one?” 

“How old is old?" Torben said. 
“What is age? Am I 41, or am I 21? 
Who knows?" 

“You're playing well now," a report- 
er said. "Do you think you will win to- 
morrow?" 

"No, noooo," said Torben. "I will 
not win. What is winning?” 

Granted, the questions and comments 
were hardly quaking, but he did erase 
the hostility in the room. He was dis- 
arming. charming and— as always — con- 
fusing. It was also clear that the result 
is of little importance to him. Twice dur- 
ing his career he has walked off the court 
in the middle of a match. Last August 
in Boston he quit in protest over "in- 
humane" scheduling, and once long ago 
in San Francisco he stopped playing 
when his opponent refused to cease lob- 
bing on every return. "I had asked him 
nicely several times to stop it," says Tor- 
ben, “but he told me to mind my own 
business. So I finally just walked off the 
court. But I was wrong. The late Sid- 
ney Bechet [the storied clarinetist who 
once ruled jazz in Europe] called me to 


his room the next day. He was my friend, 
and he told me that I had behaved bad- 
ly. He told me that I had to learn pa- 
tience, that I should have responded to 
the challenge of the lob, that I should 
not have embarrassed the other man that 
way. He was, of course, so right." 

Whether it is because of his attitude 
toward winning or losing (“It is merely 
an announcement"), or because of his 
benign manner, Ulrich is also extremely 
popular among the players on the cir- 
cuit, all of whom are as different and as 
alike as parts in a puzzle. They come to 
this floating fairyland of world tennis 
with their Down Under twangs, samba 
chatter and old-school-tie sophistication, 
they come like kids skipping toward the 
carrousel on a Sunday afternoon. It is 
the sound of the calliope that draws 
them, the promise of a happy time, an- 
other life where the nights are lit with 
Chinese lanterns and filled with thin, 
wistful music, where the whirl never stops 
and there is no need to plant your feet 
and turn to that which the standstill 
world deems, with reverence, honest toil. 

Be a respectable player, and the trip 
never ends. Get knocked off in too many 
first rounds, and suddenly there is a man 
with a badge on his lapel tapping you 
on the shoulder, or a mailbox without 
any invitations. The one pressure is to 
stay respectable. In such a life one fights, 
envies and hates behind a painted smile. 
Yet no one, neither the eager, insensitive 
kid nor the veteran, sunbaked and con- 
ditioned to competition, his ears up for 
footsteps, eyes out for a teaching job, 
ever talks of Ulrich with rancor. You 
might mutter at the sight of your name 
opposite his in the draw and damn "the 
old man's stamina and touch," or the 
spin that stops a ball dead, makes it 
break right or left, or sends it shooting 
low and deep off the canvas or grass, 
but you cannot dislike him. And, too, 
there is always the wish that people did 
not know Torben was 41, that he did 
not have flecks of gray in his beard and 
mane and that the crowd did not have 
to be with him on every shot, on every 
call. 

"Over the years,” says one young play- 
er, “it seems he has never lost the key. 


When it looks like he is ready to come 
apart, he comes up with that one big 
match. He remains respectable." 

What keeps an aging athlete, a man 
with so many other interests, forever on 
this circuit that never seems to have a 
beginning or end? Why doesn't he grow 
weary of this repetitive panorama of 
changing vistas? Money? He does not 
care for or need money. His mother died 
a few years ago, and he inherited a small 
fortune which gives him about 3,000 
kroner ($228) a month. He also writes 
a jazz column for a Copenhagen daily 
paper. His expenses are meager, mainly 
because he lives (with his wife and son) 
in a house owned by his father-in-law, 
and the only money he spends is on 
jazz records. 

Can it be, then, that he has always 
been and is bored, that the travel, the so- 
cial spin of tinkling glasses. Caribbean 
breezes and the faces of pretty women 
shaded by parasols become some sort 
of narcotic? By nature, Ulrich could nev- 
er be drawn to this side of tennis. When 
off the court, he is like a shadow mov- 
ing across a prairie. He moves quickly, 
silently and always by himself, usually 
to some dark, uncharted jazz club or 
back to his room where he listens to his 
records. He is rarely sleeping before 4 
a.m., and he is seldom awake by 4 in 
the afternoon — unless he decides to rise 
early and embark on one of his 12-mile 
"purification” runs in a nearby park. It 
is, it would seem, an unexciting life, but 
the swing of tennis is not always con- 
stant, not endlessly pulsating for the oth- 
ers, either. 

The circuit at times can be quite emp- 
ty. There is the loneliness of missing con- 
nections in Omaha, arriving late and 
unmet in the stark strangeness of Salis- 
bury, and then the search for the se- 
curity of bed and board in a stranger's 
home through the 1 a.m. celluloid sound 
of a sleepy voice on the other end of a 
dime phone call. Or there are the weird, 
polite introductions to the girls that go 
with the party, the ones who look and 
talk and act so much the same that you 
sometimes find yourself continuing from 
the middle of a conversation begun three 
weeks, three tournaments, three girls and 
continued 
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2.000 miles away. And she looks at you 
blankly, and smiles: 

"Oh. you just left Omaha, didn't 
you?” 

"Yes. I was in Omaha.” 

"I've never been to Omaha.” 

"That was my first time in Omaha.” 

"I bet it's cold in Omaha.” 

"No. Omaha's not too cold." 

Omaha or the Montana (Switzerland ) 
International, it is all the same to Ul- 
rich. The peripheral things do not move 
him. He continues to play because the 
game, like jazz, has become an exten- 
sion of himself, a thing vital to the un- 
derstanding of his self. Then there is 
the feel of the game that he is always so 
conscious of: the sweet percussion of 
ball and gut. the beautiful flow and pat- 
tern when a point is played out to the 
full. That feel is certainly evident when 


Running keeps (he 41-year-old Ulrich lit. 



you watch him. He plays a game within 
a game according to rules he alone un- 
derstands. to a tune he alone is hearing. 
It is a muted, delicate kind of style, with 
odd angles and spins that seem to dull 
his opponent's pace, with a blueprint 
that is designed around whomever he is 
playing. He becomes a part of the game, 
not a disruptive part, but a part almost 
like the ball, moving as gracefully, aspre 
diclably as the movements of a piece of 
music. At times, when he is right, you 
wish that the game was being played in 
the dark with a luminous ball and rack- 
ets just so you could watch the beau- 
tiful light patterns. 

Ulrich thinks of tennis, and most all 
other things, in the "unlanguage" of mu- 
sic. and he has spent a lifetime try ing to 
see the world and everything in it with- 
out distortion. “What is speed?" he says. 
'Is speed fast or slow? Speed. 1 some- 
times think, is relative to observation. 
If I am concentrating properly, really 
seeing, a big serve will be coming at me 
in slow motion. It is like that with mu- 
sic, too. 1 don't know what music is any- 
more. Everything is theater, the dance, 
traveling, electronic music, athletics. I 
cannot separate things and say 'this is 
relative to tennis while that is relative 
to music.’ When I board a plane and lis- 
ten to the sound of the engines and the 
wind and the pilot's voice, it is certain- 
ly an intense sound, and since all sound 
can be music, then this is part of the 
music. But. you sec. it is also part of 
the tennis because I am leaving one tour- 
nament and going to another." 

With that farawayncss in his eyes he 
stares for a long time, and then con- 
tinues. "Some years ago a distributor 
of French steel rackets wanted me to en- 
dorse and use his product. I tried it and 
did not like it for one overriding rea- 
son. even though 1 sometimes use one 
now. The sound of the ball on the strings 
confused me. It was not the sound that 
I associated with hitting a tennis ball 
with a racket. It was something differ- 
ent. and I could not accept it. I could 
not adjust to having this new sound be- 
come a part of my tennis. One of the rea- 
sons I did not enjoy playing in Phil- 
adelphia [at the Spectrum] had to do 
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with sound. Because of the size of the 
arena and several other things, the spec- 
tators were deprived of the dramatic 
sound of tennis. There was a constant 
buzzing of the people, and there was an 
air-circulation system which combined 
with the very soft court surface to muf- 
fle the sound of tennis. I'm sure the spec- 
tators lost something. They could not 
get involved personally with a match be- 
cause they couldn't hear it as well as 
they should have. It was like watching 
people make love through a glass but 
not being able to hear the sound. One 
must hear the sound of an activity. 

"All movement or activity in a cer- 
tain place can only be best, or ideal, if 
it is in harmony with the tonic of that 
place. [The tonic is the keynote sound 
of the chord.) The tonic changes. It is 
different if you listen for it in a crowd- 
ed arena than it is at seaside, for in- 
stance. I try to relate that to all the 
places I am. There is a specific tonic for 
each place. The tonic for New York is 
one thing, and it is still another thing 
for Salisbury. Here in the semifinals I 
couldn't find my song today. I couldn’t 
relate all my moves to the basic sound 
of the place. If I had had time before 
the match today. I might have warmed 
up in my room skipping rope to some 
rhythm and blues. 

"There is not necessarily more depth 
to me in music than in tennis or any- 
thing. I simply try to do everything as 
well as I can. Everything is a fitting part 
of everything else I do. Now you can 
say that each person needs one area 
which has more depth for him than any 
other, but it needn't be anything as in- 
tellectual as music. One can find depth 
in raising cattle or potatoes. But to me 
nothing is more important than anything 
else, but nothing is less important, ei- 
ther. All things are a part of everything 
else. 

"When I listen to music. I try to just 
enjoy it and let the music take over com- 
pletely. The music will take care of it- 
self and consume my concentration. It 
takes over and directs me. It is the mu- 
sic which is doing the directing, not me. 
This happens in tennis, too. The match 
completely takes me over. If I am in 
continued 
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Torben Ulrich rwiuiw«f 

my groove, the ball will take care of it- 
self, and my movements and thoughts 
and concentration will be determined 
and conducted by the ball, not by me. 
The same is true of music. It is the thing 
— music, ball— which is the doer, not 
the person.” 

Words do not often come so easily to 
Ulrich. Talking is painful, and writing 
is a hellish exercise. Once long ago. when 
he was working in a Copenhagen ad- 
vertising agency as a copywriter, he failed 
miserably, mainly because he was im- 
possibly slow and because he had what 
amounted to a mania for accuracy: be- 
fore he purchased a typewriter he would 
write in longhand and count every char- 
acter to make it ail fit. Since then, he 
has been successful writing jazz critiques, 
w hich are quite esoteric, and occasionally 
he covers certain events, like the Yippie 
Spring Festival of the Pig last year at 
Grand Central in New York City; it 
got out of hand, and Ulrich was prompt- 
ly dispatched through a glass door. He 
has also written a surrealistic book, 
which remains unpublished. One para- 
graph begins: “A humid day towards 
the end of May 1950 sitting in the tepid 
shallow cool of my laziness I am pain- 
fully aware in my body sits a force with 
an intense urge to sing happy little 
songs. . . 

His growing disenchantment with 
words can be identified with that which 
seems to be at the core or the whole hip- 
pie movement, the word revolution. One 
must feel, must touch his inner self and 
listen to the sound of life. Look for the 
emotional experience, let it happen and, 
as with a Harold Pinter play, do not re- 
late until it is over. Because of his word 
revolt, Ulrich is often impenetrable. He 
is there, and then suddenly he is gone, 
like the snow in a Japanese nature poem: 

On the plum blossoms ' Thick fell the 

snow / wished to gather some, to show 

you , hut it melted in my hands. 

Most of all he talks with questions, 
all of which seem bound remotely to 
some of the basic koans of Zen: What 
is Mu? What is the sound of one hand 
clapping? What is your face before your 
parents' birth? 

Zen, which is highly complex and elu- 


sive, has no hard definition, but you 
might say it is a way of liberation, a 
way that demands persistent questioning 
of your impressions, thoughts and the- 
ories. Only the experience counts, and 
only when one has freed himself from 
his self, from the idea of "I," and con- 
quered all desires can he achieve real hap- 
piness. The koan's object is to liberate 
the mind, to force the student away from 
all that “fits over experience like a strait- 
jacket." Mu, which means no or not. is 
the one great barrier to enlightenment. 
The interrogation of oneself is intense, 
and then after many years one might 
have a flash of understanding, might per- 
ceive (the masters say) that Mu is the ex- 
pression of the living Buddha nature, 
or: “All is one, one is none, none is 
all." Then the master, wary of false dis- 
covery. will say: “Cut Mu into three 
parts. Show me Mu on a mountain." 

The pursuit is endless, and it is clear 
that Ulrich began the chase early in life. 
He attended a suburban public school 
in Copenhagen, but scholastic achieve- 
ment was of no import to him. H is marks 
were not good, he ignored the conven- 
tions of the school and he often drifted 
in thought far from classroom work. To 
many Danes, a practical people, he is 
no different today. His disregard for the 
hard realities of life is perplexing, and 
his disinterest in money is foreign. Tor- 
ben's wife usually gives him the day's 
ration of pocket money, but he seldom 
uses it. He is simply content walking 
around, hanging around, seeing his 
friends, playing or just sitting and pon- 
dering. He is, the Danes are certain, 
very odd. Look at the incident, they 
say. when the Danish policeman stopped 
Torben while he was driving late one 
night. The cop. sniffing for the presence 
of alcohol, stuck his nose into the car. 
He then suddenly leaped away. The gen- 
tle monk had bitten his nose. 

Existence, though, has not always been 
so uneventful, or euphoric, for Ulrich. 
His mother, to whom he was especially 
close, was part Jewish, and during the 
Nazi occupation of Denmark she and 
Torben, then 15, were forced to flee 
across the sound to Sweden in a fishing 
boat. The Germans discovered them, 
shot at the boat and captured all aboard. 


Torben and his mother were sent to a 
Danish concentration camp. “But," says 
Torben. "my blood wasn't fine enough. 

I wasn't enough of a Jew for them, so I 
was released after two weeks." The real 
reason, it appears, for his sudden re- 
lease is probably because of Denmark 
itself, the one country that largely cir- 
cumvented the Jew ish genocide. All the 
Danes claimed to be Jews. 

The Danish campaign had been so suc- 
cessful that not even Torben's teacher 
believed that he had been in a concen- 
tration camp. He returned to the school 
for one day. The teacher started hear- 
ing the day's lessons and called on young 
Ulrich. He said that unfortunately he 
was not prepared properly because he 
had been detained by the Germans. 
Thinking that he was being made to 
seem like a fool, the teacher boxed Tor- 
ben on the ear. “I took my books and 
left and I did not return," says Torben. 
Later he escaped to Sweden where — in 
a private school — he developed a sharp 
interest in philosophy and tennis. Then, 
with the war over, he returned to Den- 
mark. He never did finish high school. 
His mind had advanced to new fron- 
tiers, had begun its search for that song 
he is always listening for. a song that, 
like a passing train, is there and then is 
gone. 

The search for himself, through ten- 
nis on courts from Rangoon to Salis- 
bury, through jazz in clubs from Paris 
to Macao, may never end. Nor will 
he ever be spent like a musician nod- 
ding on his horn in the half-light of a 
dark basement. Pursued forever by his 
own mind, he is still serene, content 
with his aloneness. He is never bored; 
often he just experiments with his mus- 
cle movements, taking, say, 40 minutes 
to walk up stairs, or 25 minutes to 
open a door. “It is like slow mo- 
tion," he says, “I gain knowledge of 
my body structure, a map of my mus- 
cles." Is he, as some think, a put-on? 
As he sits in the Chelsea, the Tibetan 
Book of the Dead open on the bed, 
one wonders, and then the thought some- 
how quickly fades. He is not a hippie 
of the contrived strain or, indeed, even 
a clever vagrant. He is an original — 
the sound of one hand clapping. end 
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One of the very best ways you can get a new baby 
started in life is by buying him or her a U.S. Savings 
Bond. And once you’re started, keep on with it. As the 
baby grows, the Bonds you keep buying will grow, too. 
When the baby is ready for college, the Bonds will be 
ready to help pay for college. 
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Ever since I made the 


It’s always fun to appear in the right places. 

So here I am on Braniff. 

The airplane has a look to it, inside and out. 

They do things with style, and they do it on-time. 

I like the pretty seats, and the way they use color. 

I even think the Braniff girls are nicer. 

They dress a little sharper. 

And I always go off my diet on Braniff. I can’t help it. 
Put good food in front of me, and I eat it all. 

Oh heck, flying ought to be fun. 

So I always ask my T ravel Agent one question: 
“Does Braniff fly there too? Put me on it.” 

Britt Fredricksen, Playmate 
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FOR 

THE RECORD 

A roundup ot the sports information 


basketball NBA Even with all ihoMt underdogs 
winning in the playoffs. the biggest nt^s was the 
rill '■> nil I m Mr "UlrT 
for a fiic-year. SI 4 million contract lai opposed 
to the New S ort Nets belated SI .25 million at- 
tempt! In the playoffs the only favorite to win 
even one game was ATI ANTA. which took two. 

heating San Diego 107-98 and Ilf* 1 14 in the W’est- 
ern Division The West's other inalch-up pitted high 
tiling l.oi Angeles against SAN I RANCI-SCO 
which finished the season 14 games behind the I »k- 
ers hm which heat them 99 94 and 107 101 on the 
l akers' home court Jell Mullins managed to match 
Jerry West's 36 points while Rudy LaRusso whipped 
I Igin Baylor tlahoring with a sore kneel 32 12 Us 
gne Sail I rancmii I he lust game and Sale Ihur- 
mond's 27 points pulled the W’arnors in front in 
Ihe second Saul Thurmond. "Against the Lakers. 

I play for pride " Over in the Fast both la- 
vontes succumbed to those playing for pride, as 
third-place NI-.W' YORK heal Baltimore twice fit' 
101. 107 91) and aging but nol ancient BOSTON 
defeated Philadelphia 114-100 and 134 103 The 
Knicks' wins were mostly the result of balanced 
teamwork (Walt fra/ier and Dick Barnett scoring 
highs of 26 and 27 1 The Celtics relied on John Has 
lucks 35 points and Bill Russell's 15 rebounds 
and 12 blocks in the first game and ;usl money play- 
ing in the second to give Boston its sitlh and sev- 
enth victories over the 76crs in nine game* this 
year. The final standings in the regular season were. 
UAl T I MORE (57-25 1. PHII A DEI PlllA (55-27i. 
NEW YORK (54-28), BOSTON (48-34). CINf IN- 
NATI (41-41). DETROIT (32-501. MILWAUKEE 
(27-55) in the East, and LOS A NOT ITS (55-27), 
ATLANTA 148-34). SAN ERANCISCO (41-41). 
SAN DIEGO (37-45), CHICAGO (33-49). SEAT- 
TLE (30-52). PHOENIX (16-66) in the West 
League statistic titles went to one rookie and three 
oldimicrs LI S IN HAYES led in scoring with 2. '27 
points and a 28 4 per-game average Wll.T CHAM- 
BERLAIN was the field-goal percentage leader 
I 5H3) and had the best rebound vper -game aset 
age (21 1 1 Wilt also became Ihe alltime NBA high 
scorer (27.098 points) and played in his 787ih con 
scculivc game without fouling out a league rec- 
ord LARRY SlEC.f R1LD topped the tout shoot- 
ers i 864). and OSCAR ROBERTSON had the 

AHA Not to be outdone, the two-year-old league 
that lost Alcmdor decided il was mail enough to 
file an antitrust suit against Ihe NBA, asking lor 
what amounted to " millions and millions ol 
dollars" damages for players and fans the NBA 
lias allegedly kept the ABA from getting the past 
two seasons Meanwhile, going into the final week 
of plav. INDIANA (44 33) was in first for the 
third straight week, upping Us winning streak lo 
unlucky I ) before losing to Oakland, wntle KEN- 
TUCKY (40-34) slipped a hit by losing two ol 
three MIAMI <40-35 1 reserved the C olonels' rec- 
ord to stay in third. MINNESOTA (36-40) split 
four and NEW YORK (17-59) lost three to up n* 
losing streak lo 12 The Nets did come close to a 
will, though, when they lost to the Pipers 1 1 7 l|5 
alter the lead had changed hands 19 limes In the 
Western Division. OAKLAND (‘7181 won three 
and lost one. and NEW ORLEANS (44-32) moved 
into second place as James Jones became the sec- 
ond ABA player to go over 2.000 career points 
DENVER (43-341. with l aris Jones (who a week 
earlier had become ihe firs) ABA player to go over 
2.000) benched early in the week because ol a pulled 
hamstring, won only one of four and slipped to 
third The bottom of the division remained the 
same as DALLAS (40-35) won all three games 
I OS ANGEI ES (33-421 one ol four and HOUS 
TON (22-54) one of five. 

bowling DICK W EBER won his first tournament 
in 17 months, the PBA's $45,000 New Orleans Li 
ons Open defeating Bill Allen of Eresno. Calil 
247 221 Said W'cber. "It's like winning Ihe first 
tournament alt over again." 

boxing JERRY QUARRY handily outpointed 
Buster Mathis in a 12-round heavyweight fight at 
Madison Square Garden. Busier winning no more 
than two rounds on any card and splitting his 
trunks up the hack By his own admission. Quarry 
has bad belter nights, hut Buster had none worse! 
hr was a great, pitiful figure, unwilling to fight. 

fencing PENN's NORMAN BRaSLOW and 
JAMES WETZLER won ihe suhrt and epee lilies 
in ihe NCAA championships al Raleigh. N.C., and 
Ihe Quakers won Ihcir first title since 1953 with 54 


points, 1 1 more than Harvard. TONY K 1ST Ll.R 
of Columbia took the foil championship. 

golf BUNKY HENRY, a former Georgia Tech 
placckicker. won the $200.0(8) National Airlines 
Open at Miami, despite a triple bogey, with a 278 

HOCKE" NHL MONTREAL (46 19-11) and ST 
LOUIS ' 37-25- 14) won divisional championships 
the Canadicns lor ihe second straight year (paxet 
<2 ,w,l 74, BOSTON (42-18-161 finished three 
points back in second, and NEW T URK (41-26- 
•l) another nine behind in third. TORONTO (35-26- 
I 5 i took the fourth playoff position ahead of DE- 
TROIT (3 3-31-12). ami CHICAGO (34-33-9) fin 
■shell last for the firsl time ill 12 years, despite 
Bobby Hull's record 56th goal and five goals h> 
Ktmii W'li.irt.iiu in two games ( > Mi l AND ' " 

up to second in the West, and PHII ADI I PHIA 
120-35-21 ). firsl Iasi year, wound up third The 
West's fourth playoff berth went to LOS ANGE- 
LES (24-42-10). even though Ihe Kings lost four 
of their Iasi five games MINNESOTA IIK-4J-I5i 
and PITTSBURGH <20-45-11 ). with it* best week 
four wins and a tic since Iasi year, tied for last. 
The U.S.S.R . despite two losses lo fired-up Czecho- 
slovakia. won the world amateur championship in 
Stockholm for the seventh consecutive year The 
U S S R . Sweden and Czechoslovakia had identical 
8-2 records, hut the Russians won on a superior 
performance in goals scored and goals allowed 159- 
23 to Sweden's 45-19 and Czechoslovakia's 40-201 

HORSE RACING I avoriles won lbs I 1 > -mile $ I 32.200 
Simla Anita and $121,800 Honda Derbies {page 
22). MAJESTIC PRINCI ($2 60 1 finishing eight 
lengths ahead of Mr Joe I . Ihe bigg'" wmiung 
margin in Ihe race’s '2 runnings; TOP KNIGHT 
($4.20). whose owner. Steven B W ilson, had died 
earlier in the week in Miami, won by five lengths 
over Arts and Letters al Hialeah 
HIGHLAND WEDDING (I00-(o-9l. a 12-year- 
old gelding owned by I H McKoy Jr of Phil- 
adelphia and Charles Burns of Canada and ridden 
h> Eddie Haris of Ireland, won Ihe $65,000 Grand 
National al Aintree. England by 12 lengths over 50- 
to I -shot Steel Bridge 

motor sports ( VI 1 YARBOROUGH of Tim 
monssille. S.C. won NASCAR * Atlanta 500 for 
ihe third year in a row 

skiing DENVER won ils 1 2lh Nt A A champion- 
ship al Steamboat Springs. Colo , scoring 388 6 
points to runner-up Dartmouth’s 372 

swimming In Ihe NCAA championships at Bloom- 
ington. Ind. I page 07}. 10 American. 12 NCAA 
and 1 1 meet records fell, bui because Ihe pool was 
only 25 yards long, instead of the required 50 me- 
ters. no world records were established- T he new 
American marks arc 1 .650-yard freestyle by HANS 

I \55\ VI II I ol | on,- II, -ash Mai. I U ■ • 

yard individual medley by I ASSNACHT (4:07 7): 
'OO-ygrd backstroke hs CHARLIE (III K< OX ol 
Indiana 1 1 53 61; 200->ard freestyle by MARK 
SPITZ of Indiana II 19 51; 5(8)-yard freestyle by 
SPITZ in trials (4 33 2); 100-yard breaststroke by 
DON MsKfcNZIT ot Indiana (58 '). 2lH)-yard hut- 
lerfiy by JOHN EERRIS of Stanford ( I 49 6); 400- 
yard freestyle relay by USC ( 3 02.8); 800-yard free- 
style relay by USC (6 49 5l: 400-yard medley relay 
III INDIANA (-' 25 Hi Obviously . INDIANA look 
the meet, with another record 427 points, the high- 
est total ever, and equaled the nine wins in 18 
events set hy Ohio State in 1954 


FACES IN THE CROWD 

GALINTON BRYAN, a 

senior al Indiana Uni- 
versity who intends to 
go into ihe Lutheran 
ministry, won (he Big 
Ten saber title at Mich- 
igan .Stale In 1968 
Bryan, who had not 
fenced until he went lo 
college, came in lllh 
and last m the confer- 
ence tournament. 


BARRY HARWICK. 13, 

won his fourth Nation- 
al AAU Junior Olym- 
pic race-walk tide- this 
one in Ihe junior divi- 
sion when he walked 
880 yards in 3 48.3. 
Barry, who competes 
for the Pittsburgh 
Walkers Association, 
previously look (he 
iuniorand midget tides. 


TIM SPERLING. 19. of 
Lake Tomahawk. Wis , 
and his brother Terry. 
18, each won 10 tights 
lo take Upper Midwest 
Golden Glove lilies in 
Ihe 125- and 132-pound 
classes- 27 years after 
their father broke his 
wrist in the national 
semis and couldn't 
compete in the finals. 


RICHARD JARAMILLO. 

14. of Bernalillo, Tv. 
Mex.. who weighs a 
mere 72 pounds, ran ihe 
College of Arlesia I N 
Mex ) Marathon til 
2:57.4. lo lead his 
eighth-grade team lo 
second place in a field 
including college run- 
ners. Richard has also 
run a 4 50 mile. 






tennis ANDRES GIMENOiil Spam beat Arthur 
Ashe 6 1 . 6 2. 3 6. 6 8. 9 7 in a three-hour final to 
take the first $25,18)0 Madisiui Square Garden Open. 

TRACK A FIELD JIM R V UN won the little (4 07 8) 
and half mile (I 51.0) in his first outdoor appear- 
ance this year as KANSAS beat host UC LA 91 
63 m a dual meet DICK R AILSHACk of UCLA 
won the pole vault with an exceptional 17’ 3‘ 

WRESTLING IOWA SI ATE won the NCAA title at 
Proso. Utah (page 721. led by 137-pound DAN 
GABLE, who scored his filth straight pm. over 
Marly Willigan of Hofstra m the finals. 

MILEPOSTS DIED LLKTEN BIANCHI. '4 Bel 
gian auto racer; when his Alfa Romeo went oil 
the track and hit a telegraph pole during a prac- 
tice run at I e Mans, France Hiauchi won at Lc 
Mans last year 


CREDITS 

6 19 

Tkcmos Vundenchm.d). 20 Herb ScMrlmor. 21 
AP i?> 23 - Neil lode. 24 Nc Icier. )e„ v 

Cm.. 26 UP'. 27 -Herb $ c hoitmow 28 D.c. 
Rophorl 34 — S'ephen Greer* .Armytoye 62 
UP!. Af 67 Heinz Ktucrmeie' 74 fr.c Srhwe 
lord' 78 84 — Gerry Crankom 89 ,-.y Crewnll 

6loom.nqlc,r. HCluld. Micneapohs $«,!, P,t1is„„) 



MICHAEL FRANCIS, 

ihe son of a Bourne- 
mouth ctxtl engineer, 
became Britain's 
youngest glider pilot 
when he soloed on hts 
Ifilh birthday -the ear- 
liest permissible age 
Said his instructor, "If 
regulations had permit- 
ted he could have down 
solo two years ago." 



STAN HALES, .1 math 
professor (graph theo- 
ry) at Pomona College, 
won the California sin- 
gles badminton cham- 
pionship in Alhambra 
with a 15-8. 1 5 7 win 
over Rod Starkey 
Hales, w hose w ife 
Diane is ranked fifth 
nationally, also shared 
ihe doubles liilc. 
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DU PONT fX 

chooses CORJAM 

for the perfect golf oxford 


complete 
line retails 
from $13.95 to 
$22.95, slightly 
higher Denver, west, 


Scuff and dirt resistant Corfam cleans 
with a damp cloth, so that this black 
and white golf oxford always looks 
fresh and sparkling! CUSHIONED 
HEEL-TO-TOE with resilient sponge 
rubber and fully leather lined, this fine 
fitting style gives you day long com- 
fort. Has NEOLITE FLEX sole and heel, 
with calks and full leather midsole. 
One of Shaw's complete line of quality 
men's shoes at sensible prices. If your 
store or pro shop doesn’t have them, 
write us. 


«. T. SHAW, INC. 
Coldwater, 
Mich. 49036 

"Over 47 years of quality shoemaking" 


She c Lazy r 
c Pipe Sohacco 

BOND STREET 

BURNS SLOW-SMOKES MILD. 



“For myself. OUTWARD BOUND 
has presented an ideal challenge and 
adventure ... an education: a true, 
real lesson in life.” 

OUTWARD BOUND 

26-day wilderness courses 
Accept the challenge — write 
OUTWARD BOUND 

Six Wheeler St., Andover. Mass. 01810 

Doctors Find Way To 
Shrink Hemorrhoids 

And Promptly Stop Itching, 
Relieve Pain In Most Cases. 
Science has found a medication with 
the ability, in most cases — to stop 
burning itch, relieve pain and actually 
shrink hemorrhoids. 

In case after case doctors proved, 
while gently relieving pain and itch- 
ing, actual reduction (shrinkage) took 
place. 

The answer is Preparation H® — 
there is no other formula like it for 
hemorrhoids. Preparation H also 
soothes inflamed, irritated tissues and 
helps prevent further infection. In 
ointment or suppository form. 
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THE READERS TAKE OVER 


THE COLLEGE GAME 

Sirs: 

It was my pleasure to read your article 
Some Pros Go Back to College (March 24). 
Gary Ronbcrg presented a very perceptive 
picture of hockey as it is now played and 
told why and bow it has evolved in colleges 
throughout the U.S.. and especially at the 
University of Denver. 

In my college career I always had the de- 
sire to play hockey on the competitive in- 
tercollegiate level. This was not to be the 
case, because of the excellent play fostered 
at Denver under the guiding hand of Mur- 
ray Armstrong. Armstrong went to every 
effort, however, to see that I, and other 
American boys, got as much ice time as pos- 
sible. I was molded into twice the player I 
had been, and tutored in the faster-moving, 
harder-checking Canadian sty le. Armstrong 
did not stop with his varsity candidates but 
nurtured the first pccwcc and junior teams 
in Denver, as well as introducing to the uni- 
versity's curriculum a hockey class taught 
by physical education instructors. 

Since returning to New York, I have of- 
ten found myself defending the Western 
brand of hockey. Most of the changes that 
have conic about in the college game have 
started in the Western college ranks. It is a 
great credit to hockey to find a man of Arm- 
strong's caliber coaching in college. In a 
very few years the Denver area will prob- 
ably produce an American-born-and-bred 
player who will be able to handle the Ca- 
nadians as well as Denver handled Cornell. 

Jeffrey H. Jennings 

Byram. Conn. 

Sirs: 

I am very happy to see you give some cov- 
erage to college hockey — one of the fas- 
test-grow ing collegiate sports in the nation. 
As for coaches, how about Cornell's Ned 
Harkness, who was last year's Coach of 
the Year —a man who built Cornell's hock- 
ey team from a zero to a national cham- 
pion in four years? He's the only Eastern 
coach ever to win the NCAA crown more 
than once, and his record over the past six 
years at Cornell is 1 34-27-2 a winning per- 
centage of .832 

David Goi.omb 

Sports Editor 

The Cornell Doily Sun 

Ithaca, N.Y. 

DOWN THE ALLEY 

Sirs: 

High Jinks in the Alley, Cals (March 17) 
by Bob Asbille serves to illustrate how the 
American Bowling Congress has helped 
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make bowling America's greatest participant 
sport by vigilantly protecting some 40 mil- 
lion bowlers from such "high jinks." 

In tribute to the ABC's effective efforts, 
the Professional Bowlers Association ol 
America decided in its formative years that 
ABC sanction would be sought for all of 
its tournaments. 

Eddie Elias 

Founder and Legal Counsel 

Professional Bowlers Association 

Akron 

TEST QUESTION 

Sirs: 

I read your piece on prerace testing 
(Scorecard, March 24). At Dorchester Prep 
we have taken 10,000 blood samples from 
Thoroughbreds of all ages and we have nev- 
er had any trouble. An expert technician 
can take a blood sample in a few seconds 
(a vet is not needed) and, in most cases, 
the horse doesn't even feel it. 

Prerace testing must and will come soon, 
but there also must be a postracc test at 
least as thorough as the prerace lest on all 
starters. The fast-acting drugs that either 
stimulate or depress a horse could be given 
by anyone from the time the preracc test is 
taken until the horses leave the starting gate. 

Under the present system it is impossible 
to detect if a horse has been drugged to 
slow him down because he runs out of the 
money and a test is never taken. I wonder 
how much of this is going on. 

Jack Price 

Ocala. Fla. 

IN SHORT 

Sirs: 

Back in the days when basketball was de- 
veloped as an off-season practice drill for 
football players, the basket was placed at a 
height (10 feel) under which each player 
would be relatively equal, and all would 
have to use fancy footwork and finesse to 
deposit the ball inside it. Since that time, 
basketball has evolved into a game of gi- 
ants. In ranking teams nationally, in de- 
ciding favorites or underdogs, too often the 
first criterion is height, the second skill. 

One of the most revealing and refreshing 
factors of this year's NCAA basketball 
championship tournament {Reprieve and 
an Electroluminescent Finale, March 31 ) was 
a partial negation of that general attitude. 
One team stood out, not for its height, but 
for its lack of height. Drake University’s 
tallest starter was a diminutive 6' 5'. Lead- 
ing basketball analysts were confident that 
the towering UCLA and North Carolina 
ball clubs would simply step over Drake, 
continued 




The wilted divot digger climbing the hilly 18th may not think so. 

But the ancient and honorable game is getting a lot 
easier to play . . and play well. I or a couple of reasons. 

Club pros are constantly improving teaching 
methods, finding better ways to get across not just * 

the basics but the line points of the game. 

And golf equipment makers are making clubs that 
swing easier. And hit the ball farther. 

Take the improvement in golf shafts, alone. True Temper 
engineers are now supplying leading manufacturers with shafts 
precision-engineered of a new aluminum alloy developed for 
aviation and aerospace projects, as well as the famous 
Step Down* steel shafts. 

For easier, sharper golf, just get your pro to fit you with a set of 
new, latest design clubs. And remember, it’s always a good idea 
to ask for clubs with shafts by True Temper. 


True Temper 
golf testing device 
exactly reproduces 
classic pro golfer 
swing, time after 
time, permitting 
completely scientific 
analysis of shaft 
performance. 


lorn Murphy head pro at Sleepy Hollow Country Club. Scarborough. N Y instructs junior goiters. 


IE3 True Temper , 

action products for action people 


Home, garden and lawn tools, golf shafts, fishing and ski equipment. 
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When you spend 
$ 200 fora camera, 
make sure you 
get what's coming 
to you. 

Spend it on the Canon TL-QL 
and you will. 

Because you'll be getting a 
professional-quality 35mm camera 
with two great things going for it. 

First, the TL is incredibly 
easy to use. Its through-the-lens 
spotmeter gives you precise light 
readings, so you won't have to 
worry about getting the proper 
exposure. Even when you're faced 
with difficult backlighting. 

And Canon's exclusive QL (quick- 
loading) feature lets you load 
film in seconds, without threading 
or fumbling. 

Second, the TL is 
complemented by more than 20 
interchangeable Canon lenses, 
from 19mm wide angle to 
1000mm telephoto. And a host 
of accessories for specialized 
photographic applications. 

So when you set out to 



spend up to $200 for a camera, 
remember to see the TL-QL at 
a franchised Bell & Howell/ 
Canon dealer. 

Get what's coming to you. 
You can with a Canon. 

Canon 

£1 Belle Howell 



GENTLEMEN START 
YOUR SUBSCRIPTIONS 

And get a head start on a spirited new 
of sport— the opening weeks of the 
pennant races— the Kentucky Derby— the Mas- 
ters— the Indy 500— Forest Hills— week after week of 
memorable moments that make rewarding reading. Don’t 
even stop to write a check; we’ll arrange to bill you later: $10.00 
for a single gift; only $7 each if you order two or more subscriptions. 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED. TIME & LIFE BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 60611 


so unknown it was often called Duke. In- 
stead of submitting to the taller teams, Drake 
played exactly the same type of ball the Mis- 
souri Valley Conference had seen all year. 
Running, passing, shooting, stealing, Drake 
showed that a short club, using the proper 
strategy, could beat a tall club. UCLA bare- 
ly saved its game, while poor North Car- 
olina went back to Chapel Hill sadly 
trounced by a team that, per man, was sev- 
eral inches shorter. To me, this was bas- 
ketball as it should be: quick, exciting, ex- 
plosive. Drake reestablished an all loo often 
ignored dimension in the game. 



CONTENTMENT 

Sirs: 

It seems to me that Coles Phini/y has hit 
exactly the right key in his article Co-Co Slow 
(March 17). Most blimp stories are written 
with an air of ridicule and heavy-handed hu- 
mor, or with a fierce and unreasoning loyal- 
ty, for which we LTA types are notorious. 
He told the story of the loss of the Navy 
blimps, including L-8, like it was, which is 
also rather rare in blimp writings. 

I like Phmizy’s words: ''The blimp sug- 
gests contentment ... in this frantic day." 
My compliments for a story well told. 

George F. Watson 
Captain. USN (ret.) 
Litchfield Park. Ari/. 

COMMITTEE SKIING 

Sirs: 

Thanks for being the only one who has 
put skiing's Bob Beattie in the proper per- 
spective ( Our Problem: How to Beat the Ski 
Ennui, March 17). Stubborn, driving, opin- 
ionated, impassioned, dedicated, bull-head- 
ed, kind, lovable and generous arc all words 
that describe sports dictators like Bob Beat- 
tie. Vince Lombardi and Avery Brundagc. 
When I was involved in the USSA junior 
programs, I would come out of a meeting 
with Beattie and go soak my head in very 
cold water to restore my common sense. 

He did a great job. It is too bad that his 
work will be continued by a committee 
( Bright Girls in a Smother of Fog, March 
3J ). Someone once said that it was a com- 
mittee appointed to design a horse that came 
up with the camel. Bob Beattie may not be 
indispensable but, until the Ski Association 
comes up with someone better, he sure is 
going to appear that way! 

Jack Mason 

Grayling, Mich. 

MINNESOTA ATHLETES 

Sirs: 

After reading comments in your magazine 
to the effect that Minnesota leads the na- 
tion in number of athletes in professional 
football without degrees and that Minne- 
conttnued 
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It's recorded historical fact: When Nero threw a feast, he usually threw in surprising 
little raisin desserts. (( And look what happened! Nero was able to get the whole city 
fired up about some of his ideas, So after your next feast, demand a dessert made 
with raisins. It's an idea to fiddle with, right? 


CALIFORNIA RAISIN ADVISORY BOARD 
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Nobody's had the guts to guarantee a ^Ip-only gol^ajl sii 


Thirty-two years ago 
Acushnet created the Titleist. 
They thought it was so great, 
that they guaranteed it 
to be the greatest ball ever 
played. 

Now, First Flight has come 
up with a ball we think is even 
greater. The Acrylic Centei 
Maxima. And just to prove 
we're not bluffing, 
here's our 
guarantee: 

Buy 3 , 

Maximas 
from your 
pro and 
play one 
of them. If 
you don't think it’s the hottest 
ball you ever played, send 
all 3 back to us and we ll give 
you your money back. 

We wouldn't dare make such 
a guarantee unless we had 
the ball to back it up. 

First Flight's new Maxima 
Acrylic Center balls, $14.75 a 
dozen, in red. green, of-black 
compression. 

First Flight O- 

Chattanooga, Tennessee. 
Custom built woods & irons, 
golf balls, and Hot-Z golf 
bags. At pro shops only. 



GRANGE a 
ADDRESS 

If you're moving, please let us know four weeks before changing your address. 

ATTACH PRESENT MAILING LABEL HERE. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Street 

City 

Be sure to attach your address 
label when writing on other 
matters concerning your subscription 
—billing, adjustment, complaint, etc. 


State Zip Code 

To order SI, check box: 

□ new □ renewal. 

Subscription price in the United States. 
Canada, Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean 
Islands S 10.00 a year. Military personnel 
anywhere in the world S7.00 a year; 
all others $14,00 a year. 


sola's record in graduating blacks is one of 
the poorest in the nation (Scorecard, Feb. 
17), I fee) you need additional information 
to present the facts in a fairer way. 

The only fairway in which Minnesota ath- 
letes can be compared is to compare them 
to the general student population at the uni- 
versity, not with Arizona State, Ohio Stale 
or any other college. Academically , our ath- 
letic department is doing the job for both 
whiteand black athletes. Consider these facts 
and figures: 

1 ) Last year 98 athletes out of 324 qual- 
ified for the Williams Scholarship. A grade- 
point average of 2.8 ( B = 3.0) was needed for 
qualification. 

2) The grade-point average for the uni- 
versity’s 1967-68 freshman class was 2.2. 
For freshman athletes it was 2.478. 

3) The university graduates 32', of an 
entering freshman class. Of the freshman 
athletes 54' ; go on to graduate. In 1967-68, 
44 * , of the blacks graduated. The figure 
for the blacks would be higher except that 
of those who did not graduate most went 
on to professional teams. They are free to 
come back and earn their degrees when they 
want to. 

4 ) The average student at M innesola takes 
two quarters or two-thirds of a school year 
beyond four years to earn a degree. There- 
fore, it can be expected that few athletes 
will graduate in four years. This is not the 
fault of the athletic department. 

5) A full-time certified psychologist pro- 
vides personal and vocational counseling for 
all athletes. 

6) A study-skills program is given to all 
freshman student athletes. The program in- 
cludes help in memory, note-taking, exam- 
taking, underlining, comprehension, reading 
rate, vocabulary improvement and spelling. 

7) A staff of tutors is available in 17 sub- 
ject areas to help all athletes. 

8) One hundred and eighty-five "M" Club 
alumni offer on-the-job vocational counsel- 
ing. 

In summary, I don't think it is fair to at- 
tack the University of Minnesota's athletic 
department for not doing the job academ- 
ically or being biased, as your article im- 
plies. If you check our program you will 
discover that, recently, the local black mil- 
itants who took over Morrill Hall have rec- 
ommended that the athletic department's 
study-skills program be used as a model 
for the Disadvantaged Student Program. I 
feel this recommendation speaks for the suc- 
cess of the program. 

James C. Crewe 
Educational Skills Counselor 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis 


Address editorial mail to TiMt & Life Bldg., 
Rockefeller Center, New York, N.Y. 10020. 
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The outside 
is inside. 

You know the 
great feeling of the 
great outdoors. 
High on a moun- 
tain. Way up 
there where the 
trees stop and 
the eagle spreads 
his wings in total 
freedom. The air 
is fresh. Clean. 


Invigorating. This 
is the timberline, 
inspiration for a 
rugged fragrance 
—English Leather 
Timberline. After 
shave, cologne, 
soap, deodorants, 
and gift sets. 

English Leather 

TIMBERLINE 

Until now it was 
just a feeling. 


Product ot MEM Company lnc,.Northvalc, N.J, 07647. 



If you could 
put Tareyton’s 
charcoal filter 
on your cigarette, 
you’d have 
a better 
cigarette. 


But not as 
good as a 
Tareyton. 


100's or king size 


Activated charcoal filter. 






